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Tue rain came down in torrents. The light- 
ning blazed, the thunder crashed, the wind 
blew a tornado, Neither I, nor my horses, 
had ever been out in such a storm. 

I was, at that time, a young man of twenty- 
one, who had just been admitted to the Phila- 
delphia bar, and was now at the country-seat I 
had inherited. Most of my time was spent in 
the saddle, or, when it was too hot for riding, 
in driving my pair of chestnut-sorrels, whose 
pedigree went back to the Godolphin Arabian. 

Suddenly I heard a childish voice, as if in 
distress. I pulled up and looked around. Under 
a tree, at the road-side, where she had sought 
shelter from the storm, was a little girl about 
ten years old; the most beautiful child I had 
ever seen. She had been out after wild-straw- 
berries, to judge from a basket on her arm. 

I threw the lines to my groom and jumped 
down. ‘Please, sir, won’t you take me home?” 
piped the little voice, her big, brown eyes look- 
ing at me, half shyly, yet courageously. If 
there had been such a thing as falling in love 
with a child of that age, I should have lost my 
heart then and there, she looked so arch and 
bewitching. 

I soon had her in my trotting-wagon, pro- 
mising to take her home. She was on a visit, 


with her aunt, she said, “at the Wiite House. 


on the mountain:” a favorite resort, as I knew, 
for citizens spending their summers in my sec- 
tion of the country. Her shyness soon wore 
off, and she chatted away as if she had known 
me for years. She was still rattling on, when 
we drew up at the hotel, and her aunt, in a 
great fright, came out to receive her. As the 
rain was pouring down, and as there was no 
cover to my wagon, I did not stop to listen to 
the profuse thanks, but drove swiftly down the 
hill, and so homeward. ‘It was not till the hotel 
was out of sight, that I remembered I had not 
asked the name of my little strawberry-girl; 
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and when, the next day, I rede over to inquire 
if she had caught cold, I found she had left for 
the city, her aunt having received an unex- 
pected summons home. “Mrs. Brown was so 
sorry you couldn’t stay yesterday,” said the 
innkeeper, ‘‘or, that she couldn’t wait to thank 
you for taking care of her niece, a poor little 
orphan, sir.” 

Often, that summer, as I passed the thicket, 
where I had first seen the little strawberry-girl, 
I wondered if I should ever meet her in the 
great town. And after I had returned to the 
city, it was months before I gave up the habit 
of scrutinizing every childish face I passed; in 
hopes of recognizing my favorite; for, by con- 
stant thinking of her, she had grown to be such. 
Many a time, in my lonely office, as I sat look- 
ing into the embers of my wood-fire, late at 
night, I indulged in a vague dream of = 
just such a child to be my wife. 

Seven years passed. Gradually the memory 
of the little strawberry-girl grew dimmer. I 
went abroad, visiting every capital of Europe, 
spending a winter up the Nile, and dreaming 
away a month by the famed waters of Damascus. 
On my return, I grew absorbed in my. profes- 
sion. I took an active part in politics. So 
I had but small leisure for idle reveries. Yet 
the face of my favorite would continually come 
up to me. I had never seen it since that day; 
but I knew that if I did, I should recognize it 
among a thousand. I pictured to myself the 
changes which years had made in it. And 
I fancied a tall, willowy figure, graceful as 
Atlanta herself, with wonderful chestnut hair, . 
and great spiritual brown eyes. 

One winter, worn down by excessive labor, I 
took a trip to Cuba. The return voyage was 
very rough, and there were few passengers on 
deck until the last day. Then, the near pros- 
pect of land, and the subsidence of the gales, 
tempted almost everybody out on deck. I was 
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leaning over. the rail, not far from the stern, 
when I heard a splash, and simultaneously the 
awful cry, “A man oyerbogrd !” I logked,down. 5 
A little ‘heady wag disappearing in the water 
about midships; whoever had fallen, had fallen 
so close to the wheel, that he had probably been 
killed by the paddles; but a woman’s wild 
scream, ‘My boy, my boy!” ringing out, sharp 
and shrill, and oh! with such agony, made me 
disregard all this; and I plunged in. I reasoned 
that by the time I could reach the water, the 
lad would have drifted near to where I struck 
it; so that, if alive, and to. be saved at all, he 
must be saved by me. Of my own personal 
risk IL thought nothing, I was a good swimmer, 
but the chance of thus rescuing a drowning 
person is, under any circumstances, very slim, 
while, with a steamer at full speed, it is too 
remote to.caleulate. But I did not think of this. 

I remember going down, down, down through 
the dark water, while just below me, an indis- 
tinct object, which I knew to be the child, kept 
sinking and sinking, ever beyond my reach. 
At last, with a desperate effort, I grasped it by 
the shoulder. Then began the real peril of the 
undertaking. The boy, instinctively, strove to 
seize me around the neck, If he succeeded, we 
would both, I knew, be drowned. Desperation 
gave him unusual strength, and once or twice 
he nearly gained his object. There was a mo- 
ment, indeed, when I was almost tempted to 
throw him off; for my strength was nearly ex- 
hausted; and we were still a long way below 
the surface. But, with a sudden exertion, I 
got him, at last, at arm’s-length, and held him 
there, while I used the other arm in swimming. 
Up, and up we went: it seemed interminably. 
The blood rushed to my eyes. My brain spun 
around, Would we ever reach the upper air? 
Suddenly, the light grew brighter, and we shot 
into the blessed sunshine. I glanced around, 
hurriedly, shaking the water from my eyes, to 
see if I could discover the steamer. There she 
was, & half a mile away, blowing off steam, her 
rails and rigging crowded with people on the 
look-out: and, blessed sight! a boat, powerfully 
manned, was putting off from her side, with 
quick, sharp strokes, that promised speedy re- 
lief if we could only be seen. But the waves 
were still running high, and even as I looked, 
a gigantic one lifted itself between me and the 
steamer, shutting her out from sight, while I 
sank, as if shot down an ice-slope, into the vast 
trough below. It seemed an age before I rose 
on another wave. Then I caught sight of the 
steamer and boat again for an instant: the 
latter lying on its oars, uncertain which way 





to pull. Again the remorseless wave © «se | 
tween me and hope; again I sank down i 
the pitiless gulf. Three times I rose vod son, 
The third time; I felt, would be the last. For 
the lad, during all this, had never it 
his frantic struggles, and had now utterly ex 
hausted my strength. That last time, 1 coul. 
just feebly wave my right hand in the air, and 
still manage to hold him off at arm’s-length 
with my left... As I did this, I thought I heard, 
distantly, a faint cheer, and fancied I saw the 
boat, which had been hanging like a black 
speck on the water, turn and shoot toward us. 
But, at this crisis, when I would have given 
everything to be sure, the boy made a fresh 
and more frantic effort to clutch at me, which 
succeeded, I felt his arms, in their death-grip, 
twine around my throat; and down we sank, 
like lead, hope and thought and memory leaving 
me together. 

My next recollection, and it is but a faint 
one, is of being lifted over the side of the vessel, 
and seeing a crowd of awe-struck faces look 
at me as I was borne past. It was but for a 
second, when I became again insensible. But 
among those faces was the one which had 
haunted me for years: the great, brown eyes, 
through their tears, beaming on me with jn- 
finite pity. After that, for hours, all was blank. 
The next thing I recall was hearing the sur- 
geon of the steamer say, ‘‘He’s coming round, 
thank God!” Then pangs, as of entering into 
@ new existence, racked every nerve of my 
body. But I was able, after awhile, to sit up 
and hear congratulations on my escape, and 
praises of what was called my heroism. Soon 
after, the mother herself came in, leaving her 
darling fora moment. The boy, it seems, had 
been, playing, just abaft the wheel-house, when 
he had slipped and fallen overboard, no one 
knew exactly how. ‘It was a near thing, his 
missing the paddles,” said the captain; ‘and 
he’d have been drowned, anyhow, if you hadn’t 
leaped after him at once. By Jove, gentlemen, 
it was the finest thing I ever saw.” 

The steamer, long before this, had reached 
the wharf, and most of the passengers had left. 
When I crawled on deck, hoping to see again 
that face, I found no one but the family of the 
rescued boy; and even they were leaving. In 
vain, that evening, for I was still too weak to 
go ashore, I looked over the list of passengers, 
and cross-questioned the stewardess, seeking 
to identify the countenance I had recog- 
nized. “There had been a dozen young ladies 
about the age I talked of,” she said, ‘and she 
couldn’t now even tell their names,” And s0 
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again I lost my little strawberry-girl. I say 
again, for nothing could persuade me I had not 
seen her; and I was/more than half convinced, 


too, that she had recognized me. ‘There was’ 


a look on that face,” I'said to myself, ‘‘such as 
I would give worlds to be sure of: a look that 
a woman gives only-——But, pshaw! what a fool 
I am,” I cried, breaking abruptly off. Yet, 
for all that, cool-headed as men called me, the 
vision of that face, and that look, would come 
back, till now I was thoroughly and hopelessly 
in love with what, if not my little strawberry- 
girl, was a mere vision of the brain. 

And a mere vision of the brain I came at 
last, reluctantly enough, to consider it. For I 
made inquiries, and in every direction, so that 
if any such person had been on board the 
steamer, I should, I thought, have certainly 
heard of it. My half-waking condition, I was 
now convinced, had misled me. I had imagined 
I saw the face I had so often pictured to my- 
self; but it had only been the countenance of 
one of the many sympathizing, tearful women, 
whe beheld me carried, it was supposed, a 
corpse, along the deck of the steamer. 

Two years later, I was returning from a visit 
to the West. The railroad train was behind 
time, and the engineer was running at his 
highest speed to recover lost ground. The 
cars jolted and bounced along, oscillating from 
side to side. Suddenly I heard the sharp, 
shrill signal, ‘‘down breaks.” We had just 
emerged from’ a tunnel; and were whirling 
around a turn: between high rocks, The door 
of the car in which I sat was: flung open, at 
this instant, and a man came rushing to the 
rear.. I had seen terror-struck faces, but never 
a face like that. It was literally livid with 
fear. I recognized it, too, as the face of the 
conductor. I divined, at once, the character 
of the peril, such as it afterward proved to be. 
Another train was on the track, coming in a 
direction opposite to ours, and the two trains, 
one making thirty miles an hour, and ours forty 
or more, would meet at a velocity of seventy or 
eighty. The conductor knew there was no hope, 
and was flying for his life. 

I drew a long breath and braced myself for 
the shock, not without something of contempt 
for his cowardice. Even in that hurried crisis, 
that mere second of time, I realized how vain 
was his effort to escape. There was a crash as 
of two comets meeting, a thousand flashes of 
light in my brain, and then darkness and obli- 
vion. 

After a long blank, it seemed to me as if I 
was being dragged from among splintered tim- 





bers. I opened my eyes, wildiy, and saw faces 
looking on me. The most horrible -pains fol- 
lowed: I seemed ‘to be. on fire in every nerve; 
and I lost consciousness again. 

After that I remember nothing, except a suc- 
cession of the wildest dreams, and of immitiga- 
ble sufferings. I was Tantalus, in water to 
my chin, dying of thirst, yet unable to drink. 
I was Prometheus, chained to a rock, the vul- 
ture forever preying on my vitals. I was 
stretched on a rack, while familiars came, with 
red-hot pinchers, and tore out bits of flesh. 
Then the visions changed. Pitying, womanly 
faces hovered about me. Soft, womanly fingers 
bathed my hot brow. Oh! after such nights of 
torture, what bliss merely to feel the ice-cold 
water moistening my burning lips: Among 
these faces, sometimes, came the one. which 
had haunted me for years. And onee, looking 
furtively around, it stooped suddenly and kissed 
me, a tear falling on my cheek, ‘Then the 
dreams of horror came back: and the wheel of 
fire, on which I was broken limb by limb. 

At last, one day, I woke perfectly sane. In 
a dim way I was conscious of being in a large 
and elegant apartment, cool and even on 
that sultry summer noon, How pl it was 
to hear the rustle of the white curtains. How 
sweet the half spicy smell of the new matting 
on the floor. I was too weak to rise. One of 
my arms was bandaged. My chest felt as if 


crushed in. Feebly turning my head, though 


not. without pain, I saw, reading by the win- 
dow, a graceful, womanly figure. The slight 
noise I made instantly attracted the reader’s 
attention: she glanced hastily around, started 
up, and glided from the room. But not before I 
had recognized the face which had haunted me 
for years; the face which had looked out from 
the embers of the fire, which I had seen on 
board the steamer, and which had gazed on me 
with such ineffable pity in my dreams. 

Immediately after, an elderly matron entered, 
whose dress and manner were those of a lady 
rather than of a mere nurse. She came directly 
to the bed, lifting her finger on seeing I was 
about to speak. 

“My niece told me you had woke up,’’ she 
said, in a soft, motherly voice. ‘The doctor 
said, last night, the crisis was passed. There, 
not a word yet: your life depends on silence. 
But I will tell,you, or else, I fear, you won’t go 
to sleep again, that you are with friends. I 
am Mrs. Brown; this is my house, and you were 
providentially brought here from the scene of 
the accident, close by. Your hurts are all doing 
well: with rest and perfect quiet you are sure 
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to recover,. And now try to sleep. But first 
drink this.” 

She gave me a cooling draught, as she spoke, 
arranged the pillows and bed-clothes deftly, 
drew the window-curtains so as to shut out the 
glare, and took the seat which had, just been 
vacated, I saw that it was useless for me to 
attempt engaging her in conversation: and, in 
truth, my brain, was, already dizzy with the 
slight mental effort I had made. I was not 
sorry, therefore, to close my eyes and obey her 
instructions. 


From that hour I mended rapidly. But I: 


never saw the face I most wished to-see. Once 
or twi¢e, early in the morning, I fancied I heard 
a strange voice whispering, out of sight, at the 
head of my bed; but I could never catch sight 
of the speaker. At last came the day when 
I was allowed to rise; and from that time I 
counted the hours till I had the freedom of the 
parlor. ‘The first glance about the room, as I 
enteretl, showed me what I had waited for so 
long. There, blushing and embarrassed, but 
more lovely than ever, was she who had crossed 
my path so romantically twice before. 

‘«My niece, Miss Grayson,” said Mrs, Brown, 
little fameying all the introduction meant to me. 

How beautiful she was! Just nineteen, with 
great, brown eyes, 4 broad, Greek brow, and 
that willowy figure, which the Arabs, in their 
Oriental extravagance, compare to a palm-tree. 
When her first shyness wore off, I found she ¢ 
had rare gifts of mind, which had been culti- 
vated to a very high degree. She was full of 
archness as of old. Her low, sweet laugh was 
like the ‘gurgle of cool waters, the waters of 
Damascus, But I am telling a story, not writ- 





ing a foolish rhapsody. 


If ever there was a happy summer it was 
that. When I was well enough, we rode, or 
drove, or walked together, always in the cool 
of the morning, or by the August or September 
moon; at other times, we read, or talked, or 
she played Chopin, or Beethoven, or sang bal- 
lads for:me, In October, I went to my own 
country home; but it was only to prepare it for 
her reception; and on Christmas-Eve I took her 
to it, with the Christmas moon sparkling bright 
on the snow-clad hills around, and my soul full 
of ‘peace and good-will to men.” 

‘‘And so you wanted to find me, and educate 
me for your wife,” she said to me, archly, the 
other day. ‘Well, I am educated, after a 
fashion, you see; and without any trouble to 
your High Mightiness. You thought I was 
poor, too; what a pity I am rich! Did I also 
think of you? How could a little girl forget 
such handsome horses, or their master? Every- 
body knew who you were, and talked of you: 
I compared you to the Prince in the fairy 
tale, and myself; of course, to foolish Cinder- 
ella. In town I often wondered why I never 
met you. But, before the next winter, aunt 
moved away from Philadelphia; and I never 
saw you again till I saw you on the steamer. 
When you leaped overboard, in that brave way, 
I cried for very admiration. Yes! if you will 
make me confess, I loved you from that hour. 
You were my hero. But, as for kissing you, Sir 
Impudence, when you lay so ill that we thought 
you dying, why you know it’s the craziest and 
funniest.delusion in the world.” 

She would deny that kiss, I believe, even at 
the stake. But, for all this, the truest, sunniest, 
darlingest wife that ever was, is my LITTLE 
STRAWBERRY-GIRL. 
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“ As God is your judge, now tell me true,” 
He said, “am I nothing more to you?” 

She *:< her lip till the blood came through; 
And the prints of her nails were in her-hand, 
While she trembled so she could hardly stand, 
But proudly answered him, cold and grand. 
“The eagle’s eye may look on the sun; 
*Twere madness for man such hazard to run; 
I care not, not I, for the prize she has won. 
She has riches, but I have pride— 

Go, and claim your golden bride; 

Never shall my name with yours be allied.” 


She trampled her love in the dust where she stood, 





In her wild, impetuous, passionate mood, 
She crushed out all yearnings for human good; 


And a smile, as they gave the bride away, 
Like that you have seen in the dying day, 
Broke over the face of Mirabelle May. 


She leaned ’gainst the rude column’s fretted stone, 
A very child in her weakness grown; 

But her proud, proud lips uttered never a moan 
Her heart it had frozen like ice-bound springs, 
Which have hushed all their musical murmurings— 
For still as death were its quivering strings! 


So Mirabelle toiled in the noisy mill 

Till her cheeks waxed white as the snows, and as chill; 
And her pulse, like a worn-out clock, stood still! 
Man’s loye, like its object, is but for a day; 

But a woman’s, it grows on its young life’s decay, 

And blossoms eternal, supremé in its sway. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


_ 


I suppose my bark is loud, and sounds 
dangerous; but, after all, it is nothing more 
than sound, if people only knew it, which they 
don’t; and so I get the reputation of being a 
biter, when I am only a barker. 

You might think I was a mastiff, or a bull- 
dog, from this commencement; se, perhaps, I 
had better explain at once, and say, I am a 
crusty old bachelor, of an unpleasant age, and 
my name is Philip Bosworth. 

I have reason to believe that several of my 
youthful relatives are sufficiently irreverent to 
call me ‘Old Bose,” behind my back, alluding, 
probably, to certain peculiarities which I began 
by mentioning; but I don’t care. I have no 
doubt that in my young days I miscalled people, 
too; not having the fear of the bears before my 
eyes any more than the bad boys in Biblical 
history. 

I don’t think many persons were ever very 
fond of me; and I don’t suppose they ever 
thought I wished them to be; yet, somehow, it 
has been a sort of disappointment to me. But, 
then, you know, thanks-to our blindness and 
our fqllies, and the need we have of discipline, 
life is a long series of disappointments, which 
sensible people learn to take quietly long before 
they reach my age. 

By that you needn’t think I was never in 
love, because I was, and had it without. being 
vaccinated ; but that’s a great while ago. 

I was young, and I wasn’t handsome; and it 
was not wonderful that, long before I found 
courage to open my mouth, Mary Clavers was 
wooed and won by dashing Launce Merriford; 
and I had the pleasure of receiving an invita- 
tion to their wedding just’ when I was writing 
verses in her honor. 

But, bless you, the verses were burned ages 
ago, and Mary Clavers has been asleep in the 
church-yard, and Launce beside her, these ten 
years; and nothing will make any difference a 
hundred years from now. 

Of course, he was & great scamp, and treated 
her dreadfully; and she was as unhappy as 
Possible. But he died at last, and she followed; 
and just before she went, I told her I would take 
tare of her child—and I don’t think I have 
broken my word. 

Now, I suppose, I might stop; for you story- 








reading people have jumped at the conclusion 
of the whole romance—how I reared the girl, 
and she grew up lovely and charming, and I 
loved her, and finely gave her to a young hero, 
and ceased grumbling, in order to be their 
guardian-angel. 

You are so very clever, it is a pity to spoil 
your idyl, but I must. Unfortunately, the child 
was not a Betsey but a David—that is to say, 
a boy, and named Philip; and I put him into 
a good school, and kept him there to learn mis- 
chief until it was time to send him to college, 
in order that he might graduate in the science. 

I must say he did his duty. There never was 
a creature with such a genius for getting into 
scrapes, going through boyhood in a perpetual 
penance of black eye, and entering man’s estate 
about as wrong-headed and fiery, and obstinate 
and selfish, and good-hearted and loveable, and 
altogether aggravating, as can well be imagined. 

Now, by this time, you have got up another 
romance. I educated him; I lavished a fortune 
on him. No, I didn’t, because he had plenty of 
money of his own; and I growled at him fora 
young reptile when he wanted to waste it; and 
he howled at me for an old Turk when I put 
my broad back between him and the windows, 


- out of which he wished to throw it. 


So, when he was twenty-one, he came in 
possession of his own, and was free to escape 
my complaints and tiresome lectures; and he 
was not hypocrite enough, I am glad to say, to 
pretend that he was sorry. 

You need not imagine that he hated me, He 
liked me, in spite of my oddities, and the im- 
patience of restraint natural to his age; and 
as for my feelings toward him—— Well, I 
needn’t bother to set all this down. 

I never had many things to love, and he was 
the son of the only woman I ever wanted to 
marry; so, if I did.groan at him, it’s not pro- 
bable I loved him any the less; though we were 
not at all like people in novels, and I never took 
him to his mother’s grave to tell my story; and 
we behaved pretty much as folks are apt to in 
every-day life. 

But he had his race to run, and his life to 
live, and a ‘hot, impatient temper, and a wild 
imagination, and many an error inherited on 


the father’s side to overcome. I rman that 
1 
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trouble lay before him, but I was quite helpless 
to live his life for him; and nobody ever did 
listen to the voice of experience, and nobody 
ever will; so I conclude it was meant that 
nobody should. 

But there was a great deal of mother in the 
fellow—and it was as good for him as it is for 
vinegar. I never knew him, as a boy, to be 
mean or cruel, or a liar;-or to have any faults 
but large ones; so I could have hope, even when 
people declared that he was going to the devil. 
But for that matter, everybody thinks everybody 
else is going there; and, upon my word, when 
I 106k at my own uncharitableness (according 
to St. Paul’s definition of it) and other people’s 
the sanie, I should think so, too; only it is so 
evident that the devil has saved us the trouble 
by coming to us. 

But I was saying that Philip was twenty-one, 
and began the world for himself. | Before he 
was over the first mile he went bang into a 
dozen pit-holes, and hurt himself dreadfully ; 
and, of course, I said, ‘I told you so;” and, 
of course, he ground his teeth over my uncom- 
plimentary phrases. 

The most foolish thing he did was half falling 
in love with a girl up in the country, where he 
and I had houses—a girl that belonged to a 
yery bad lot; and who, though she was suffi- 
‘ciently well educated, as most American girls 
are, not to shock one by her conversation, as 
people of the poorer classes do in other lands, 
and was really handsome, and could appear very 
well, indeed, I knew was long-headed enough 
to get him into a bad scrape. 

She was impetuous and passionate; but there 
was no danger of her coming to grief, unless it 
Was worth her while. I know this sounds cruel, 
but it was the truth; and I feared more some 
entanglement that would worry Philip for life, 
than I did any suffering for her. 

Tt was worse than useless to expostulate; but, 
luckily, business called us away before anything 
unpleasant happened; and I was glad when we 
saw the last ef her bold, handsome face. 

That winter my niece, Helen Mitchell, came 
to live with me; and it wasn’t long before Philip 
forgot all about the summer folly that had led 
him to the threshold of a great danger. He 
fell in love with Helen; and this time all his 
heart and soul were in it, though, from his 
youth and passionate nature, it was more like 
being loved by a tornado than I could have 
wished for my girl. 

I saw with pain and pleasure that Helen cared 
for him. I had wanted it to happen some time, 
but not yet. Philip was too unsettled; he was 


not old enough; he would make her suffer, and 
that I could not permit. 

But the mischief was done before I had half 
-collected my slow thoughts; they came and 
asked my consent to their engagement. There 
was no reason sufficient for refusing it. I gave 
it conditionally, divided between satisfaction of 
a pleasant hope ef mine being realized, and a 
fear that I had not acted wisely after all. But 
I talked plainly to Philip, and he promised any- 
thing I wished, in his impatient way; and I 
couldn’t see how:to make him understand the 
importance of the step he bad taken. 

Helen was wiser—a, good girl—and she 
listened to all ‘that Ihad to say, and compre- 
hended that it was my very affection for Philip 
which made me anxious about him. But I am 
sure, from the first, he resented what he con- 
sidered my interference-—and the division-wall 
of coldness already begam to spring up between 
us, in spite of my efforts. 

It wasn’t a year before all I had feared cae 
to pass. Oh! my poor, wrong-headed Philip! 
It was no use; the fever in his veins would lead 
him astray, and at last I began to be afraid he 
never would get straight, or not till he had 
destroyed. every hope of happiness for all 
of us. 

He quarreled with me; he was not just to 
Helen; and then, being angry with himself, the 
wild companions and the tempters had more 
power. It’s a story you have heard a hundred 
times. I can’t tell you why he must rush 
Satan-ward when there was so much good in 
him; but he did, just as you have seen many 
another man as noble and generous, and with 
such grand possibilities in his nature. 

I didn’t talk to Helen, it was no use; I couldn’t 
help her at that time; [could only look cross 
and grumpy when I felt most—and so things 
went on. 

Philip alternated between. seasons of dissipa- 
tion and remorse; rage with me, for my silent 
disapproval or poor efforts at advice, which he 
misconstrued in the most ingenious manner. 

But the time came when Helen’s own reason 
told her that it was necessary to take some 
decisive step; when she must separate her life 
entirely from the dream which had so tinged 
its whole current. , 

She came to me and told me so in her quiet 
way—so quiet, that many people might have 
thought she didn’t suffer; but I was such an 
odd stick, that the very self-control she exer- 
cised, which made her face so patiently sad, 
and her voice, that had all the grief of her 





unshed tears’in it, touched me more than all 
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the fainting and high tragedy of a heroine in a 
sensation novel could have done. 

“I know you think I am acting rightly,” she 
said. ‘‘I owe to you, who have been so kind to 
me, as much as to myself, to end what could 
only bring misery upon me.” 

She had been telling’ me that she feared he 
never would get right; that her influence was 
useless, and this shock could make him no 
worse, it might make him think. 

“If—if my love could only make him a better 
man,” she said;**I could bear any suffering! 
I hope, I am sure, it is not cowardice, or selfish- 
ness, that makes me'shrink away. I only want 
todo right. It has been very hard; but God 
will help me. Hedoes help me. I have written 
this to him, but he insists on seeing me once 
more.” ; 

I tried to say what I could, but it was poor 
enough, and there was something very damp 
back of my eyelids; and I felt a suspicious 
choking in my throat that made words difficult 
to get at. 

“Philip is coming here,” she went on. “I 
want you to sit in this room, where you can 
hear every word that passes between us in 
yonder; but, maybe, he had better not\see you. 
I don’t want to make him angry, or add to his 
recklessness. But, oh, uncle! I must have 
rest—rest! This would kill me!” 

She gave way then for a little, and I just 
opened my arms, and she got into them and 
sobbed painfully; but it was soon over. 

I sat still, as she wished me to; and she went 
into the next room to meet Philip, who entered 
only a few moments after. 

Mistaken and wrong-judging to the last, he 
burst into a passionate torrent of self-reproach 
and bitter words, rather against me than her; 
but, in their very bitterness, showing more pain 
than anger. 

“Hush, Philip!” she said; and there was 
something in her voiee which stilled ‘him. 
“Don’t say these harsh things, which some time 
you may be sorry for. Indeed, nothing we 
could say to each other would do any good now. 
Only one thing—you must not blame my uncle; 
he has not influenced my decision; he has pitied 
and loved you always, and will be patient with 
you still” 

“He!” interrupted Philip: “I won’t hear 
about him. It is he who has taught you to be 
afraid of me—to distrust me!” 

“No one but yourself could have done that, 
Philip,” she answered. ‘Don’t let us part in 
anger. I think you will be sorry foritafter! Oh, 
Philip! if you would only stop and think——” 





“I don’t want to think! I am near enough 
mad now! Just repeat that you meant what 
you said in your letter—that you throw me off; 
that you hate and despise me!” 

“Oh, Philip! I never wrote that! TI said 
I dared not be your wife, but your friend 
always!” . 

‘Dare not, because you are afraid of him!” 

Because I am afraid of God,” she replied; 
‘because my influence is powerless to keep you 
from evil.” 

He went off in one of his insane fits, and said 
dreadful things; but he could not move her. 

“Remember!” he said, “you have done this! 
I don’t blame you~ it is right. I have nothing 
now to keep me back—perhaps nothing would. 
But you shall repent—you shall; I tell you 
that!” 

“Never, Philip, of having done right! Any 
wrong you might do would give me great 
trouble; but, if a change were possible, it 
must be in you, not me.” 

It is no use repeating all he said—he was 
quite mad; and I only wondered how her 
strength supported her. 

Suddenly he dashed out of the room, passed 
through the one where I was sitting, on the 
way to the hall. He was so insane he never 
knew what he said when he saw me—I am sure 
of that. I was not angry, only afraid hiscurses © 
would recoil on his own head. 

Then he was gone, and I was alone with my 
poor girl. She had nobody left but me; and 
my narrow life only held her. Mary’s boy had 
east me off; I had not been able to keep my 
promise to her. 

We got over three days—they were hard ones; 
and then we learned the worst. Philip had 
rushed up into the country; been on a terrible 
spree; and in the height of it had married Jenny 
Miles, the old drunken tavern-keeper’s daugh- 
ter; the girl I had done my best to get him 
away from the year before. 

It was pretty hard on me. Maybe I don’t 
show things like some folks; but I am not a 
Choctaw chief, nor a stoic; and——— Well, if 
old bachelors have hearts, that nearly broke 
mine. 

What that Helen was to me—for somehow I 
was quite ill after—just an angel, no less. 

“Uncle,” she éaid at the first, and never 
showed that she had deceived herself, ‘I only 
feelas if my brother had gone astray. This 
last act would have killed any other feeling if 
it had been there. But I am very, very sorry; 
it breaks my heart for him and you. Poor 
Philip!” 
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I could do nothing. I had been talking a 
good while about a journey to Europe—so Helen 
and I went and staid two years. She made 
them two happy years—God bless her! and 
then we came back. 

I had. heard about Philip; it was a dreadful 
retribution he had brought on himself. I shall 
make the story as brief as possible. 

That girl proved.a born devil; and her beauty 
and her brains only made. her worse. There 
were no bounds to her temper. The things,told 
of her sounded like stories about a lunatic. 

But, Philip, oh, my boy! trouble had done for 
him what I thought it would; it had sobered 
him; it had roused his real self. 

When he found what he had done, he tried to 
make the best of it—but it was hard trying. 
He took the girl away from her old associations; 
but the devil was in her, and would break out. 
She could appear well, enough when she chose, 
and was quick to catch any showy accomplish- 
ment; but dreadfully extravagant, fond of ad- 
miration, tyrannical, and jealous as a fiend; 
and when one of those fits was on her, she did 
not care what she did, provided she could 
mortify and outrage Philip. 

A weak man would have gone to the bad, 
certain; many a good man would have freed 
himself from her; but Philip lived on, and bore 
up under it; and, they said, after the first year, 
learned to control himself wonderfully. 

Helen and I talked about him freely enough 
when occasion required; but, for all she was 
so quiet, I could not be sufficiently selfish, in my 
grief for Philip, to run'the risk, often, of making 
her suffer. I never did know much about 
women. I could not tell what her placid exterior 
might hidé; but I knew there could be no wrong 
thought, no weak thought in my little girl's 
mind. 

That she had suffered terribly I knew must 
be true—suffered the torments of a thousand 
deaths during the months she was trying to 
give him up, when her duty to herself and God 
told her it was the only course left. Oh, my 
Helen! oh, my boy! it was all I could say! 

So we came home. It was in the summer, 
and the city was too hot for anybody but a 
salamander to stay in. 

I suppose I use all sorts of odd words; and, I 
dare say; it. seems as if I did not feel much. 
Well, well, I can’t help it. I do think we rough 
burs, who have no faculty of expression, would 
deserve compassion, if people only knew how 
much we want to get rid of our crabbed exte- 
rior, and show what we really feel, But it’s no 
matter. 





I was obliged to go:up. to my country-place 


on business. I made -inquiries, and learned 


that Philip and his wife-had never been back 
there; and as Helen had chanced never to visit 
the spot, so that there could be no unpleasant 
memories connected with it, I did not hesitate 
to have her accompany me. 

I couldn’t have done it if she i =d ever been 
there with Philip. .I had sold the to n house, 
where she had known and loved him; but I did 
not tell her the reason. 

Bless my soul, didn’t I |know every room 
would be haunted to, her; that the sight of the 
books they had read together; the quiet cor- 
ners where they had sat; the piano on which 
they had played;, every sight and sound would 
be a resurrection of the old life—the old, dead 
life, that must never stir in its grave. 

I knew what all that was from experience. I 
am old and-ugly, and crabbed and gray; but 
there are places I could not visit; poems I could 
not read; songs) I could not bear to this day, 
any more than I could dissect my own heart 
with a surgeon’s knife, ; 

None of those things should overtake my girl. 
Sell, burn, blot-out; for heayen’s sake, keep as 
much suffering away as possible. 

We went up into the country—a lovely, ro- 
mantic spot; and Helen was delighted with it, 
and we concluded. nothing wiser could be done 
than to pass the rest of the summer there. She 
was always happiest in the country. She loved 
it like it a poet, or a painter; but what did she 
not love and appreciate that was beautiful or 
ennobling?—my Helen, my dear girl! 

We had been there a week—just.a week. 

It was almost twilight. I had been writing 
in the library: I had finished, and begun to 
wonder where Helen was, when she came up 
the verandah steps and entered by one of the 
glass doors. 

“Oh! there you are, Mrs. Dankins!” said I, 
for I called her all. sorts of absurd names. 
‘‘Maybe you don’t know I am tired, and want 
my tea. What a gadabout you are; and you'll 
never be better!” 

**Yes, here I am,” she said; but though she 
spoke very quietly, I knew something had hap- 
pened. 

I got up and went to her—I had grown as 
nervous and fidgety as an old woman. 
“What's the matter?” I asked. 

Helen, what has happened?” 

She smiled and kissed me. 

“Don’t. be frightened—I was only surprised. 
I have seen Philip.” 

“Philip here?” I cried. 


** Helen, 
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“Yes; I'll tell you how it was. Oh, poor 
Philip!” 

“Is he so changed?” I asked. 

“Oh! so changed; but let me tell you.” 

I pulled her’ gently on to my knee as I sat 
down, and turned my face away. Somehow I 
thought she would rather not be looked at just 
then. 

But she understood; and taking my head in 
both her hands, she looked full in my eyes. 

‘No, no, uncle,” she said; ‘it isn’t what you 
think. Oh! I am not so wicked! I felt as if it 
was my brother—no, as if it was a dead man I 
had known. Uncle, uncle, the old life has left 
no such wicked traces.” 

‘“T am sure of that,” I answered, and I 
choked. ‘But you saw Philip?” 

“I had gone out of the grounds, down into 
the grove. on Mr. Archer’s land, and just as I 
got to the brook, who should I find myself face 
to face with mii, 

“Philip! And so changed?” 

“Yes; but, uncle, it’s a nobler face—a better 
one! He looked as if he would sink in the 
ground; but in an instant he held out his hand. 

««<«This is very unexpected, Miss Mitchell,’ he 
said. 


“T told him we did not know he was there. 
I said I knew you would be glad to see him— 
that he looked ill.” 

‘Was he angry?” 

“Oh, uncle! his face looked like death! 
smiled and said, 

“*Helen, the old life is gone—I can’t call it 


He 


back! It is impossible for me to explain; but 
it would not be well for me to know any friends 
of that time; but ‘tell my guardian that it is not 
from the feeling he thinks. He’s a good man— 
God bless him!” 

I choked worse than ever, and said, 

“Oh! my boy, my boy? What else, Helen ?-— 
oh! what else, Helen?” 

‘He began to say something about my for- 
giving him. TI don’t'well know what, when at 
that moment a woman burst on us like a whirl- 
wind.” 

“That wife of his?” 

“Yes—yes! She looked iike a beautiful fiend. 
Her hair was down; she had a stick in her hand. 
I do think she was going to strike me when he 
sprang before her. She began to rave like a 
lunatic. Oh! I can’t tell you; said we had met 
by appointment—— 

“**Go away,’ cried Philip; and I ran off shut- 
ting my ears. Oh, uncle! I looked back once, 
and she was trying to throw herself into the 
brook, shrieking and tearing her hair.” 





Helen stopped, trembling all over; but when 
she saw how I suffered, she said, the thoughtful 
darling, 

*I thought it better you should know. We 
will go away—for Philip’s sake; it might make 
it worse for him.” 

She kissed me, and went out of the room. 

She had hardly closed the door, when I heard 
some one rush up the steps; and into the library 
dashed that wretched creature, Jenny Miles, 
looking, indeed, like a mad woman, with her 
hair down, and her eyes blazing. 

‘Curse this house,” she cried, ‘and you and 
her! I would eome—I will say it. If she 
stands in my way, I'll kill her; the wretch!” 

She raved like a Bedlamite; but she didn’t 
know me. I was cool as a cucumber in a 
minute. I just sat and looked at her till she 
was out of breath. 

“Young woman,” said I, when she couldn’t 
interrupt, “I have one thing to say—you set 
foot ou my land again, and I'll arrest your 
father for a theft; and I’ll huve you put ina 
mad-house in spite of anybody.” 

She got her breath, and began to call me 
names. 

“Shut up,” said I, “‘or, by the living Lord, 
to jail you go before you are a night older.” 

She saw I was in earnest, and off she went 

into outrageous hysterics; and just then in flew 
Philip, he had followed her in a fright. 
' Bhe did not oppose him when he took her 
arm and drew her away, with his death-like 
face, only howled and moaned. I couldn’t 
speak. I went up to him and caught his hand; 
he wrung mine, motioned me to let him go; and 
he and his wife disappeared. The next day 
Helen and I left the place. 

Before I went, I managed to see Philip. Tt 
‘was a brief interview, and very quict. 

“Leave her,” I said; ‘it would be just in the 
sight of God and man.” 

But he shook his head. 

“T must pay my penalty,” he answered. Oh! 
the hollow voice! Oh! the worn face! 

“She would kill herself; I can’t have o mur- 
der on my soul. Don’t ask it.” 

“People with such tempers don’t kill them- 
selves,” said I. 

**You don’t know her; she has poisoned her- 
self once—she would again. Let me go; I can 
bear it; I deserve it. God bless you for a good 
man!” 

He hurried away, and I went back to Helen; 
and we started on our journey. I did not tell 
her of the scene of the previous evening, or of 
my conversation with Philip. 
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We did not often, talk.of him—it was of no 
nse now—we knew the worst: But I lived. in 
agony; I expected every week to hear that the 
woman. had killed him or herself, or driven him 
utterly desperate, 

Incredible as it seemed, the creature loved 
him. Philip told mea little that day; many 
things I learned long after. . Maybe there were 
the seeds of insanity in her mind; there may 
be temperaments so disorganized, that in God's 
sight they are no more accountable than those 
we call lunaties.. Let us, believe the best we 
can; this human nature is a fearful thing! 

Another year passed. I am close to the end. 

I went. up to the country-plece again on’ busi- 
ness as before; but. this time alone, 

I don’t.stop to tell you about my Helen—I 
can’t describe her,’ She grew beautiful and 
noble every day—body and mind developed 
into a perfection I have never seen equaled. 

While I was there, Philip’s wife, came to. visit 
her father. She had started off without her 
husband’s knowing where she had gone;, after 
one of her insane fits, when seven times seven 
devils had possession of her. 

She stayed a week with the old man; then 
Philip found where she was, and came.on, too. 
She was glad to see him; had a spasm of loving 
him. The very next day she got into a fury 
with her father, because he wouldn’t get. the 
wagon ready for her to drive somewhere just 
at the moment she wanted to go. 

Philip was absent; away to the barn is 
flew, tumbled. out two or three bags of wheat 
that were in the carriage, fell down insensible, 
and was teken back to the house, 

That night her baby was born dead; and be- 
fore the day broke she had passed, shrieking, 
and bereft of her senses, into another world, 

I was there all night. Philip sent for me. I 
can’t tell: you how horrible it was. 

Just before she breathed her last, she cried 
out suddenly, 

‘*Over the black. water—oh, so black! Philip, 


. Philip! I loved him! Our Father who——. Oh! ; 
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She fell back on the pillows, and a sort of 
peace settled over the convulsed features. 

We cannot tell how it was, but we can hope 
that, in that last moment of delirium, the 
thwarted, dwarfed soul struggled toward the 
light; and we can leave her in His hands, who, 
when he walked this earth, condemned no sin- 
ner, and bade us beware how we cast the first 
stone. 

. After the funeral I wanted Philip to go home 
with me; but he shook -his head. 

“* Forget these years,” 1 urged; ‘if you erred, 
you have atoned. Come with me.” 

‘Not yet,” ho answered; “I can’t forget yet. 
I have been too thoroughly degraded and humi- 
liated. Let me go away—let me make a life 
and an aim for myself.” 

I understood his feeling, and allowed him to 
go, though it wrung my old heart to say fare- 
well. 

It was a long time before he came back. Oh! 
a long, long time, Andit never was the Philip 
of other days that came. 

A man, purified by great suffering, and an 
earnest work. Oh! the good, great soul of him! 
A man; honored and admired far and wide; 
even to look in whose face was like a promise 
to the weak and faltering. 

Helen was with me still, my eyes, ears, and 
right-hand. I can’t tell you/what she was to 
me. 

There was no ‘pain or restraint in the meet- 
ing; they were calm as brother and sister. I 
could see that Philip had no shadow of hope in 
his mind—did not even suffer himself to dwell 
yn.such.a thing; but, bless your soul, even then 
ITsaw—— Oh! it’s no matter. 

Years and years ago! Hark, what is that? 
Why, the laugh of Philip’s noble boy. Come 
to the window... .There they-are, the boy and 
the girl, with her angel eyes. 

Look yonder—yes, ‘hand-im-hand, smiling 
down on the little ones, young no longer, but 
beautiful with a beauty youth never possessed. 
Certainly, of course; why-that is Philip and his 





the black water!—in heaven—forgive-——” 3 Helen! 
AH, WELL! 
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Iw an old city attic, too poor for the rat, 

With her work at her feet, a pale sewing-girl sat 
Musing over a garland of violéts sere, 

On which glistened a dew-drop—or was it a tear? 
*Twasatear! In the landscape of fancy she saw 
A child with the features her infancy wore; 


Those violets gath’ring where warbled a rill, 
As it cheerfully toiled at the wheel of a mill. 


Ah, well! when life’s foliage groves sere for us all, 
Some bird lingers in it the Spring to recall; 

Though its scenery lies deail in its.cold shroud of - 
Some violet of mem’ry still 


| below. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46. 


CHAPTER IItI. 

Ir was two weeks since John Van Epp had 
sailed. Berenice, sitting on the step of the 
porch, in the evening twilight, with Phil on 
her knee, had a misty picture floating before 
her of a stoop-shouldered, thin-faced little man, 
in sailor’s dress, standing by the wheel of a 
ship, looking back through that very twilight 
»to the western sky, with that look of unspeak- 
able thirst and tenderness that was in his face 
as he went from her. ~ 

She had been singing to Phil; but the’ song 
dulled down, broke, and ‘then stopped. She 
went on patting his shoes, as she had done, 
keeping time. 

As she sat there, Dr. Sinnett joined her. She 
welcomed him with a quiet smile. She had 
been glad to hear him ‘say that morning he 
wished to stay another week; he seemed so 
quiet, gentle, and meek a man, grown old for 
some time—his hair quite gray. He and Phil 
took long, quiet walks every day; and when he 
brought the boy back, generally asleep in his 
arms, he would go in for a few moments and 
chat with the mother. Penetration was one of 
the points in which Mrs. Van Epp prided 
herself; and she had tested this man, she 
thought, and approached him. He talked with 
her about higher subjects than she had been 
secustomed to since ‘her marriage.’ Her mind 
grasped eagerly at some work outside of house- 
keeping. It had been lying fallow too long. 
Even this intercourse: with # man of culture 
like the doctor, who lived in the world, and had 
kept pace with its surface-currents of know- 
ledge, had refreshed and invigorated her. 

While she talked with him, Phil jumped off 
of her knee, and made ‘his way to a man who 
was lying on the grass, smoking, within ear-shot 
of the porch—a tall, lazy figure, in clothes of 
flashy make and color, his head surmounted by 
a shock of fierce red-hair. It was the guest 
who had been boarding at the farm-house before 
the other men came. He generally did little 
but lounge about the shore with the fishermen, 
or smoke in the field, as mow. Phil and he 
were friends, however. When Mrs. Van Epp 
rose to go in, ** Tell the doctor I want him,” he 
taid, to the boy, not rising from his recumbent 
posture when the other approached him. 





‘“Sinnett,” he said, lazily raising his head on 
one arm, and looking in the doctor’s face as he 
stood before him, ‘‘what is your game here?” 

The two men knew each other, it was evi- 
dent, though previously there had been no sign 
of recognition. The doctor’s face had lost color 
with every step toward the man. He laughed 
nervously. 

“Game? Sea air, fresh oysters, a pleasant hour 
with these good farm-people, such ‘as I passed 
just now. What do you mean, 0’Neil?” feebly. 

“Nothing,” as lazily as before. “Only to 
lét you know I saw you had taken the field for 
prey. Here, Phil, you dog,” pulling him up, 
‘tell this man Corny O’Neil’s taken a fancy to 
you and the good farm-people; and that Corny 
O’Neil is pretty much the same fellow he used 
to be.” He spoke with a slight brogue, watch- 
ing the doctor with a keen, furtive eye, in spite 
of his careless manner. 

Sinnett made no direct reply, but stood, 
uneasily, leaming against the fence, picking off 
bits of bark; and, presently, after joking with 
Phil, began talking of the politics of the:day, 
in which O’Neil joined, in the same indolent, 
indifferent fashion. 

During this interview, Jane Grierson sat 
alone on the stoop, looking down toward the 
beach, where ‘Olive stood, her finely-moulded, 
lithe figure, thrown in bold relief against the 
gray sky. Jane was such a woman as you meet 
in a hundred young girls on the street; made 
up of a delicate, weak face, a figure with count 
less winning little tricks of pose and gesture, @ 
contracted brain, and a womanly, loving heart. 
She looked lonely, Corny O’Neil thought, drag- 
ging his slow length up from the grass. He 
threw away his segar, and coming up, wasted 
on the silly school-girl a stock of anecdote and 
jokes that would have struck fire at every touch 
through s whole evening at the club-—for O’Neil, 
with his Irish wit, and yagrant habit, was a 
favorite. among men in town. Jane smiled 
patiently, being both perplexed and annoyed. 
She hardly understood the use in nature for 
coarse, loud-voiced objeets like this. 

Just then Wharton crossed the sands to join 
Olive, according to his daily custom. Jane 
smothered a sigh. The handsome young lawyer 


had secretly touched her heart. 
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“Your friend is a curiously attractive 
woman,” said O’Neil, critically regarding the 
strollers on the beach, haying/followed the 
direction of Jane’s eyes. She roused into 
interest at the word. F 

“Her features are not regular.” She hesi- 
tated. ‘Her nose——” 

The Irishman hid a smile. ‘‘Certainly; nose, 
and mouth, and light eyes—all bad as it is 
possible to be. But it is not the great beauties 
of the world, Miss Grierson, for whom men 
have crossed swords and died. It’s a some- 
thing in temperament, in manner, which makes 
you fancy you alone are akin to the woman, and 
all the outside world strangers. Magnetism; 
what you please. But, by George! this sea- 
foundling has it!” 

“Do you mean,” said Jane, her heart begin- 
ning to feel like a lump of ice, “do you mean 
that Olive has so magnetized her companion, 
yonder? Would he sacrifice life for her, as 
you said?” 


O’Neil laughed. ‘He may sacrifice the 


chance of a wealthy marriage up in town, 
which is more to Nat Wharton. It is a genuine 
passion which he has conceived for the girl; 
and a fellow like that gratifies his passion be- 


fore his interest.” 

Late that night, Wharton, coming out from 
the house, found Sinnett pacing about in the 
moonlight, chewing tobacco contemplatively ; 
his hands clasped behind him, his head down. 
**You wanted me, doctor?” he said. 

“Yes;” but walked on in silence, as if yet 
undetermined how to begin. 

“Who is this fellow, O’Neil?” C@emanded 
Wharton, to give him time. 

The doctor’s face kindled into a new expres- 
sion. ‘You ought to know him.. He is a brief- 
less attorney up in town; hangs round the lower 
courts; drinks hard of late, I fancy. A fellow 
of no weight.” 

“T thought,” said Wharton, with a shrewd 
smile, ‘you watched each other like two dogs 
who had tried a tussle before——” 

“O'Neil? Bah!” interrupted Sinnett, with a 
constrained, anxious laugh. “A mere fop! I 
employed him once to collect a claim, I be- 
lieve; so far our acquaintance extends, but 
no farther.” He saw Wharton’s unconvinced 
sneer, but was silent. 

They walked on, free of the pine-woods and 
marshes, out on the white shining beach, where 
nothing could be heard but the cry of the surf 
on the shore. Wharton lighted asegar. ‘It 
grows late,” he said. ‘Had we not better 
come to business?” 





The doctor took his arm, coughed once or 
twice irresolutely. It was the first time in his 
life he had taken any one into his confidence in 
a scheme; and yet he never had planned one as 
broad or important as.this, But Wharton was 
his man; and even were he not suitable, it was 
too late to disentangle him from this matter. 
Better take him into full partnership. 

“I only thought,” he said, at last, ‘that this 
was @ lonely, forgotten corner of the world.” 

‘And you brought me out here to tell me it?” 

“And that it was curious to see a gay fellow 
from the city wasting so many days here?” 

«And I,” retorted the other, ‘have wondered 
if business flagged in the office, that your own 
furlough was indefinitely extended.” ; 

The men were silent a.moment, walking on, 
side by side, with now and then a furtive glance 
at each other. 

“Tt is hardly fair, Wharton,” said Sinnett, 
frankly, ‘to propose an exchange of confidence. 
Your secret is mine already—though it is a 
young man’s story, by-the-way, which I would 
have thought you had read long ago. My secret 
is my own. I can give or keep it at pleasure.” 

“Hardly. A plot is half guessed when we 
discover that there is one. From the moment 
your eyes first rested on Berenice Van Epp, I 
knew that the purposes and hopes of your life 
were mixed in-some way with the people of this 
farm-house. I have no wish nor right to ques- 
tion farther, unless their interests and my own 
become mingled. Uf they do, I give you fair 
warning, I will sift your scheme to the bottom, 
and balk it.” 

Sinnett laughed, low and uneasily. ‘Love 
has imparted a semblance of sincerity to you, 
Wharton. It is novel and not unbecoming.” 

“We understand each other,” quietly said 
Wharton. ‘There is no need of quarrel be- 
tween us. You have studied Mrs. Van Epp 
now assiduously, doctor: what is the result?” 

“A very peculiar woman,” guardedly ; ‘‘ queer 
and unusual in mind’ as in style of beauty.” 

«But what can you make of her ?—or, rather, 
what can you make of her husband, when he 
returns? I saw him: and, meek as he looks, 
you'll find him a flinty bit of rock, when you 
try to work him.” 

“TI have a year in which to do all I wish. 
Before that time I shall have no cause to dread 
John Van Epp. I will have the woman like 
wax in my hands in a’month’s time. And after 
all, Wharton, though I. don’t deny it is for my 
own gratification I take this woman’s fate in‘o 
my hands, I-conscientiously believe I contribute 
to her true well-being.” 
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“Wharton laughed; but Sinnett went on ear- 
nestly, the fingers of one hand fumbling his 
close-shaven chin. He thought he spoke truth. 
If there were any act of treachery in his pur- 
poses for Berenice, he had not given it shape 
and life without coloring it into a semblance of 
virtue; and that more for his own pleasure and 
ease of conscience than for any other motive. 
No man ever endured or embraced evil in its 
naked deformity. 

*Sneer if you will, Wharton,” he said. - “It 
would be for her positive benefit to remove her 
from this torpid life ariong these Jersey water- 
men, and give her @ chance to try the world as 
it is. She is lost here. She has beauty and 
wit enough to push her way into a good class 
of society ina city. But so far, these lazy boors, 
with whom she has lived, have almost dragged 
her down to their own level. I include John 
Van Epp, her husband, a sordid clod, like the 
others. Upon my soul, instead of being a crime, 
itis a praiseworthy deed to take her out of the 
power of such a man.” 

Wharton was silent. ‘One error you have 
fallen into,” he said, at last, as if pursuing his 
dwn thoughts, heedless of what the other had 
suid. ‘Whatever be the disposition you mean 


to make of this woman, you have presumed too 


much upon influencing her by flattery. You 
have not found the weak point when you touch 
ler beauty.” 

“No,” eagerly. “You do not understand, 
Wharton. I leave nothing to chance, or to even 
my influence, though I hope to make that work. 
But I have her cornered, sir, hemmed in; there’s 
‘but one road for her to take—but offe: and 
that soon. I’ve not been idle this week; I have 
my agents at work, and now for my partner. 
tisne trivial scheme, I warn you. If you aid 
me, I promise you there shall be no more need 
for drudgery in that den of yours; and you 

all marry whom you please—the mermaid up 
at the house, yonder, if you choose.” 

“Let us hear the scheme,” said Wharton, 
dryly; and the two men, lowering their voices, 
walked on into the heavy mist. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tre north-east winds brought autumn early 
to the lee-coast that summer. The short, salt 
grass, that covered the fields about the farm- 
house, grew yellow and crisp; the cedar woods 
put on their gray, defiant winter cont; while 
in-doors, great wood-fires began to crackle and 
gparkle on every hearth. Yet no fire could 
dfive out the all-conquering fog. It drove in 
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compact masses up from the sea, across the 
marshes, inland; it clung in mildew and green 
patches to the house front; it made the doors, 
tables, the very fire-irons clammy and dim with 
But, in spite of these muddy vapors, 
good fires and broad hearths give a fuller sense 
of snugness and home here, than they can in- 
land; for outside lie the melancholy marshes, 
and beyond them that eternal unsheller, the 
sea. 

Berenice Van Epp felt this in its full mean- 
ing, as she drew up her arm-chair and table to 
the fire, one afternoon, a week after the time 
when our last chapter ends. She was warmly 
dressed; but about her plain collar, her straight 
hair, the very set movement of her face and 
hands, one could mark a certain air of severity 
and preparation. Two or three heavy account- 
books, pens and paper, lay systematically ar- 
ranged on the table. Phil had been dismissed 
to the kitchen, for Berenice had received a mes- 
sage through Joe, the cow-boy, that morning, 
that she “be to see Mr. Cozzens that day at 
sharp four;” and as he had delayed coming for 
three weeks past his time, she was more than 
ever anxious to see him. Of this wiry little 
attorney, who was coming to meet her this 
afternoon, she knew nothing, except that he 
spoke with the nasal drawl of the people of 
that district; that he held all the legal business 
of that county in his hands; but had time for 
fishing or crabbing in the season. She wrote 
him down, thefefore, as unable and inefficient 
as the rest. 

She was in no pleasant mood to meet him. 
For néarly a century the Sutphens had held 
the first place in the county; drawn the largest 
rents; kept the best table; driven the fastest 
horses; and had ruled over the smaller class of 
farmers as only the upper family in a county 
town does rule. But since John Van Epp, as 
her husband, had been their representative, the 
old glory had gone down into insignificance, 
into an economy, fit, as she bitterly thought, 
only for pauperism. The accounts her hus- 
band had left had made her cheeks flame with 
rage and contempt as she turned page after 
page. A dreary catalogue of miserly savings; 
here a penny, there a penny. Let Cozzens ex- 
plain it, if he could; but after that her plans 
were laid; she would show John Van Epp, om 
his return, that the Sutphen blood was still 
liberal and free in its flow; the house should 
now, and hereafter, take its proper place in the 
county; she would withhold from herself no 
méans of culture, no gratification of taste or 
talents—talents which her intercourse with. Dr. 
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Sinnett had proved to her she possessed. Back 
of all this foreground of promised change lay 
the chances of removal to the city, which, within 
a week or two, had become to Mrs. Van Epp a 
very.Canaan of content and enjoyment. If her 
husband had never perceived that she was 
fitted for a broader, fuller grade in life than 
that afforded by the society of Jersey farmers, 
others were not.so blind. Her plan was dis- 
tinct enough. She would rent the old home- 
stead, and with the income, which must be 
theirs, though John had engulfed it so myste- 
riously from year to year, she would take a 
house in town, give Olive and Jane opportuni- 
ties for improvément which she never had re- 
ceived, and achieve a place in society which 
would enable her to ‘make a new man of her 
husband at once,” as she Sermed it, when he 
came back. Poor Berry! her ambitions and 
air-castles are vulgar and tawdry enough; but 
when we come to try the stuff our own are built 
of, perhaps they are not as different, after all. 
However, with the prospect of patronizing Coz- 
zens to-day, and her husband hereafter, she 
was a very happy woman. 

She smoothed\down the folds of her thick, 
/eray dress, and looked at the point of her dainty 
slipper complacently, as she heard the old sorrel 
mare of the lawyer canter over the sandy road, 
punctual to themoment. Glancing out, she saw 
the old man, in his shabby great-coat and 
-scraggy cap, cross the stile, and come up to the 
stoop with a short, jerky step. .As he came in 
-she rose to receive him. 

She soon said, taking the initiative, ‘There 
is but little, I’suppose, Mr. Cozzins, to arrange 
between us. I have made my plans for the 
disposal of the income, during my husband’s 
absence, and shall not require any assistance 

_ in carrying them into effect. I wish, however, 
ito receive from you an exact estimate of the 
average proceeds of the runs of the schooner; 
and I wish Dorkitt to understand that I will 
hold him responsible for them; said proceeds 
to be paid into my hands. I desire, also, that 
:all interests from my own property, and all 
_yields from the farm, or river, shall be delivered 
promptly to me.” 

“In plain words,” said Cozzens, chafing his 
knees with his hands, “‘you want old Nick 
-Cozzens to stand aside, and give up the reins 
into your own fingers, my good woman? You 
‘don’t quite approve of the way I and John 
Van Epp have managed matters, eh? There’s 
been a deficit in the treasury, and you want to 
know who pocketed it?” ‘ 

Mrs. Van Epp sat silent, aolding her lips 





firmly set; her face had grown crimson at hi 
tone, which was almost insolent. 

“If there is any question between my husband 
and myself, it is between ourselves alone,” she 
said. ‘With regard to your other query, I 
do intend to assume the entire control of my 
husband’s business during his absence.” 

He laughed. ‘And these, plans of yours, 
now? May I trouble you for them? I’ve some 
curiosity that way, I acknowledge.” 

“They matter nothing te the business in hand, 
Mr. Cozzens, which is, for you to render your 
report.” : 

The old man, who had been stretched lazily 
across the fire-place, suddenly drew himself up, 
his face pale, as though it had been eut with a 
whip-lash. ‘You shall be gratified, my good 
woman,” he said, in a shrill, sour whisper; 
‘you shall be gratified.” He sat, stooping over 
the table as he spoke, shuffling and classing 
some papers with angry haste. Then placing 
them in a pile before him, sat up, cool and 
grave, looking her sharply in the eye. “Ibe 
to make a report, ye said? Give an account of 
my stewardship; I and John Van Epp—for I 
know that ye suspect one as the other. I’ve 
seen it this year and more, by the fear the 
man had ye’d find out the half of his stinting 
and scraping; and him doubly tender and 
watchful of ye always. I think it be time ye 
heard the report—an’ much good may it do ye. 
Berry Sutphen—for a Sutphen ye are—there’s 
not a tinge of the good, generous Van Epp blood 
been borrowed by ye. Ye’se jealous an’ hard, 
and wasteful of your money for show an’ for 
yourself, like them that went before ye.” 

Mrs. Van Epp listened in a silence which 
she intended to be dignified, but at heart she 
quailed. The old man had cause, or ho dared 
not threaten thus. 

He became more quiet, fell into a more busi- 
ness-like tone, glancing sharply over the papere 
as he spoke. His listener sunk back in her 
chair, indifferently, as he began, and then 
rising, coming forward, and leaning on the 
table, white and breathless as he proceeded. 

“I wanted this report to be made to you, my 
good woman, long ago. I saw no use in wearing 
your husband’s life into the grave, keeping it 
secret, for fear of giving you an hour’s hurt. J 
said——” 

“If,” she interrupted, “all this preamble 
signifies that, by any unlucky venture of John’s, 
my property has been sacrificed with his own, 
you were right in wishing him to tell me. I 
would have stood ready to forgive. I would 
have worked hand-in-hand with him till death,” 
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her eyes filling with tears, partly with a sincere 
love for her husband, partly touched by the 
picture of her own magnanimity. 

«Would. you?” said Cozzens, with a con- 
temptuous laugh. ‘I doubt he’d work better 
the farther off yer.,hands were. The Sutphens 
never were good helpers of any but them- 
selves.” 

She had no reproof ready; the dread of what- 
ever secret he held paralyzed her tongue. 

“John,” he proceeded, ‘finding that the 
truth could be hid no longer, but be to be told, 
left it to.me. I’ve helped him drag through. 
And then, John’s been like one of my own boys 
since he was a duck’s height. I never mistook 
that fellow; though father and wife went agin 
him, I knowed John Van Epp to be true grit, 
an’ that to the back-bone. Well,” after a 
breathing space, ‘I’ve not much to tell; one 
or two directions to carry out. The schooner, 
two skiffs, the horses, (except old Jerry, who’ll 
do for ploughing, if you’ve the good luck to 
have any ground to plough,) all to be sold by 
public vendue, two weeks from to-morrow. 
I sent the advertisements in before I started 
from home this morning.” 

“What. do you mean by this, Mr. Cozzens?” 
said Berenice, her lips trembling in spite of 
herself. “If it is a joke, I do not appreciate 
it. My husband would sooner part with the 
very homestead than the schooner; his father 
built it.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. But he hasn’t the choice 
as to which shall go first. The mortgage on 
the house and farm falls due in April next; and 
Simmons swears he’ll foreclose. So far, I can 
find no loop-hole of escape,” speaking half to 
himself, his brows knitted, anxiously. 

“There is no mortgage on the place,” gasped 
Berry, getting up, her hands catching at each 
other convulsively. What unknown gulf of 
trouble was opening before her? 

“It has been kept from you; but I’ll make 
it clear enough. Your remembrance of the 
Sutphens’ generous way of dealing in money 
matters will doubtless help you.” 

“You will spare allusion to my family as you 
proceed,” she said, roused to resistance at last. 

“Pll haye to handle them ungloved,” he 


retorted, “if I make you understand the whole 


of it. But your mother’s share is all that I 
need specify.” 

Berenice’s face blanched with terror at the 
word—a sick fear, the remembrance of old 
shame coming over her. In her quiet, honor- 
able married home she had almost forgotten the 
mean hypoerisies, the makeshift life of her 





childhood, with the mother whom she never 
named. 

She stood motionless, therefore, leaning on 
the table with her knuckles as.Cozzens went on, 
raising this ghost of her old disgrace, in a new 
and worse form than any that had gone before. 

“She was your mother, Mrs. Van Epp,” he 
said, not unkindly; ‘‘so we'll pass over the 
story briefly as we can. But you know what 
manner of woman she was, and can judge 
whether it be a likely tale or no. In one of 
her last winters, which she spent in New York— 
you remember those winters?” 

Berenice replied by neither sound nor motion. 

‘‘Well, in one of those winters, after Grier- 
son’s death, she tried speculating in stocks, in 
order to repair some of the breaks she had 
already made in herincome. She was country- 
born and bred, like yourself, Mrs. Van Epp, and 
just as incapable of business. Of course, she 
became the prey of sharpers; but she managed 
to hush the affair until after your marriage.” 

“She died soon after that,” said Berenice, 
with dry lips. 

«Yes; but not until she had told your hus- 
band her secret; and to pay the debt, and thrust 
off the disgrace from her and you, he mortgaged 
the farm and schooner. You know how hard 
he has worked to clear this off. He’s had good 
luck with his runs, too, John had. But it all 
wouldn’t do. Simmons will foreclose in April. 
After the matter is settled, there will be enough 
to keep you with decency until John returns; 
not more than that.. This voyage to China was 
his last chance; but it came too late to save the 
farm—and Simmons will never let him get it 
back; he’s been as sharp after it as a hawk for 
a herring.” He stopped for a reply; but none 
coming, he shuffled uneasily in his chair, rattled 
the papers. ‘I brought the documents along, 
thinking you would like to see for yourself.” 

She shook her head. She didn’t ery, as other 
women would have done; she only sobbed with 
a sort of dry tears. 

He looked at her curiously as she stood, for 
a minute; but she.did not seem to know he was 
there. ‘So, that’s the end of it,” he said at 
last, rising. ‘‘You’ll not want for bread or 
clothes; John took care of that. You can stay 
on in the house till April; and then, when 
Simmons forecloses, you can lodge in the village. 
But the old Van Epp place be to go, and thai 
forever.” 

She shivered. 
tell me this?” 

‘He'd given his promise. Your mother did 
not. want you to know what she had done,” . 


“Why did not my husband 
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Berenice laughed bitterly. She went with 
Cozzens to the door, showing him unusual 
courtesy; stood waiting while he joked with 
Olive, whose fresh, hearty manner made her 
a favorite with all the country people; seeing 
them, and the farm-yard, and the old sorrel tied 
by the stile, as something unreal, and far off as 
a dream. 

As he passed her, she caught him by the arm. 
‘In April?” her bloodless lips hardly moving. 

“Yes,” 

“And this is September? 
What can I do?” 

The old man was moved with pity for the first 
time. ‘‘I knew it would be a hard blow to ye,” 
ke said, catching her hand kindly; “‘the more 
that it be through you and yours John’s losi all. 
But keep up heart. The place must go; there’s 
nohelpforthat. But you can make the snugger 
home for John in another house.” 

She watched’ him goto the stile, and mount 
the mare; then turned, and going to her own 
chamber, fell on her knees, and hid her face. 
‘Oh, John! John!” she cried; and the words 
had a meaning they never knew before. 


Seven months. 





7 CHAPTER V. 


** AnD you will believe me, that if ever I have 
pained you, Berenice, by hasty word or deed, 
Fask you to forgive it now. Think of me only 
as a faulty, passionate girl, but a loving one, 
Berry, and grateful.” 

“Hush, Olive!” stroking the head which 
rested on her lap; “‘quiet yourself!” for the 
girl’s sobs were growing hysterical. ‘I never 
was hurt by your fitful temper. It was temper, 
after all, not your heart, that was in the matter. 
Go, bathe your eyes, and try and micet Mr. 
.Wharton with a summer face.”’ 

Olive rose with a sudden blush, glancing down 
to the gate where Wharton’s buggy stood. But 
she stopped twice, before leaving the room, to 
throw her arms about Berry’s neck, her eyes 
still full of tears, and ask’ her to think of her 
kindly. 

It was a week since Cozzens had been there, 
and the household to-day kad heard the news 
he brought. Berenice had hid nothing; she 
had told the story with whatever obloquy it 
brought to her mother or herself, in plain 
words; then sank back into the silence which 
she had scarcely broken for days. 

Olive was dumb, amazed; then broke into a 
tempest of affection, pity, self-reproach. The 
storm had just cleared away. While it lasted, 
she had forgotten ali but Berry and her trouble; 





forgotten even that this was the last day of 
Wharton’s stay, and that he waited below for 
her to take a farewell look with him at the 
beaches by sunset. Those hurricanes were too 
frequent phenomena in Olive’s: history to move 
Berry long; now it'was a funeral that called out 
all her power of sympathy; the next week a tea- 
party, weddings, corn-huskings, sick children, 
developed Olive’s emotions, alternately. 

“TI wish,” she said, gravely, as Jane Grierson 
helped her to arrange her bonnet and mantle, 
“I wish, Jane, we had known of this break-up 
sooner, we could have done something to help 
Berenice out of her trouble.” To which Jane, 
with tear-swollen eyes, responded by a sob, 
saying, ‘*What could she do but make cheese? 
and how good John had been when she was her 
mother’s daughter, and had been eating his 
bread these three years.” 

‘“Whose daughter should you be?” Olive de- 
manded; and concluded that there were halia 
dozen things she could do that would have 
settled the mortgage, if taken in time. There 
were songs to compose, ‘or 4 boarding-school to 
open, or a ‘book to write; at which words she 
grew suddenly silent aad nervous, pulling at 
her veil-strings until they broke, and going 
down stairs in a tumult of hopes and ambitions 
to Nat Wharton, who stood on the porch without. 

There was nothing to make her shy or con- 
scious in their thus riding alone. According to 
the simple code of manners of the country, Olive 
gave him the cordial greeting of an every-day 
friend; and ‘reaching out her hand, sprang 
lightly up into her seat. 

There is nothing so irritating to a lover as 
these frank, friendly greetings; and Wharton 
was a lover, committed to her and to his own 
prudent self beyond recall. He had no wish to 
recall a step he had taken. If he stopped, some- 
times,'to remember that he was marrying a 
penniless country-girl, without’ a name, home, 
even birth-place, one glance at the changing 
face, the lithe, beautiful form beside him, was 
enough. What did a creature like this need 
with a name? She was an embodied spirit—a 
passion—a nerve—instirict—flanie, and so on, 
until he convineed himself. If there were 
tough, coarse fibre underneath, ncither he nor 
Olive had ever found it. 

She poured out a flood of questions, as they 
drove away, about books and publishers—her 
seeret leaking out presently through fluttering 
blushes and smiles. Wharton laughed, a low, 
delighted laugh, looked at the white, sensitive 
fingers so temptingly near bis own. ‘And 80 


this delicate hand is to win a fortune, and give it 
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away?” with much more'about his sea princess 
scattering pearls, and born of the foam, more 
interesting to the Aphrodite in a blue dress be- 
side him, than to us. So we shall omit it all, 
only saying that Olive soon forgot the story she 
had heard, and her pity, in the new and deli- 
cious dream, which, in these sweet latter days, 
had dawned on her. 

The sun was setting behind the great pine- 
forests that evening, as they rode through the 
long, rank grass of the marsh into the bright 
salt air of the sea, with its mysterious intoxi- 
cation of health and vigor. The very horse 
snuffed it up as the keen, great blast struck 
them, and lifted his head proudly; it brought 
a sparkle to Olive’s eye, shadowed her lover’s 
with a deeper passion; for the sea air acts on 
largely nervous brains as an actual vivifier. 
The beach stretched out before them, ‘white 
and winding, to the side of the horizon; in 
front, the sea lay deep-blue and glossy-smooth, 
save where a mist of violet marked its junction 
with the sky, and just at their feet, where 
the breakers rolled in snowy foam, slow and 
dreamily. Overhead, a fish-hawk swept in 
slow, wavering’ circles; while back of them, 
lay the silent pine-forests, with the deep orange 
of the sunset sky blazing behind them. 

Wharton drove down to the verge of the sea- 
foam; it sparkled and blew light and crispy 
upon their clothes and hands. He sat silent, 
then drew a long breath, his eye growing dim, 
devouring the radiant, passionate woman beside 
him. 
“In all my life I have known no moment so 
exquisite as this,” he half breathed. 

‘““My happiness,” she replied, ‘‘comes like 
that,” pointing the foam upon her hand; 
“and when I th it, there remains but salt 
tears.” 

Very paltry sentiment will pass current with 
&@ man and woman in such a position as Olive 
and her lover. His eyes filled with tears, per- 
haps for the first time since he was thrashed 
by Pete Hall at school. 

“Poor, homeless child!” he said, his voice 
unsteady. ‘Poor, lonely bird!” 

Perhaps the two had reached the best hour 
of their lives. God, and nature, and beauty 
were around them, wrapped them in, and every 
fibre of their natures drew them with dumb, 
irresistible force toward each other, in a love 
which, if not the highest, was at least ‘unselfish 


‘ and sincere. 


Wharton caught the hand in his own, looked 
down into the face flushed and brimming over 
with emotion. “My darling! my darling!” he 





cried, “you shall no longer be homeless and 
alone. Never again!” ifn 

As he spoke, a sharp thought struck him of 
the impolicy of the step he was going to take, 
of the amazement of his chums in town. “If I 
trust myself away from her,” said Nathaniel 
Wharton to himself, ‘I'll never come back. It 
must be done to-night.” 

He drew her closer. ‘You have no guar- 
dian, no legal protector, Olive?” he whispered; 
“there is no need of the tedious formalities of 
weddings without love. Come, your good pas- 
tor lives but a little way down the beach; we 
will go to him, and, with the dew of this blessed 
hour fresh upon our hearts, we will give our- 
selves to each other forever. For we love in 
truth, do we not, my Olive?” 

I doubt if Olive Grierson would ever have 
dragged love successfully through the formali- 
ties of a wedding without changing her mind. 
But her face kindled now; her eyes flashed. 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” she said, softly, 
burying her head in her hands, and trembling 
violently. “I am alone. [have no one but you.” 

He held her closer, urged the horse fiercely 
over the yielding sand. The dream of these 
passionate weeks had found its end, then, thus. 
Her hair blew across his face in a glittering 
web; the tear from her cheek wet his own; his 
blood grew to fever heat. Underneath all that 
he asked himself, what sort of step this was he 
was taking. What would the fellows up in town 
say? Sinnett? What the deuce took Sinnett 
home? He had a cool way of putting a case 
that kept one down te common sense:~ Cer- 
tainly; it was a wise thing to do—but—— But 
before he had reasoned so far, the white sand 
had sped behind them; the orange in the sky 


‘faded into muddy brown; and the perspiring 


horse stood in front of the parson’s door. 

An hour later, Olive entered the room where 
Berenice sat putting Phil to sleep, her skirts 
rustling, her arms outstretched, her face aglow 
with delicate color and tears. 

‘IT am so blessed,” she cried. ‘“‘God has been 
so good tome! I never shall be alone again!” 
Kneeling and hiding her face in Phil’s dress. 
“TI am married, Berenice. I have a home and 
help to offer you!” 

Berry was touched by this earnest gratitude 
in the midst cf the girl’s joy. She blessed her, 
and heard her story with a grave gladness. 
Went down and told Wharton, in her simple 
way, how like an old friend he always had 
seemed, and how she hoped and belicved he 
would make Olive happy; then prayed them 
both to trust in each other. 
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“Marriage is but a lie without that,” she 
said, as she turned away, and crept up stairs 
again. Berenice had grown strangely humble 
and’ quiet in these latter days; the old life 
seemed crushed out of her, Jane thought. 

“I knew Olive would go off in a hurricane 
some day, as she came,” Jane said, as she and 
Berry sat combing their hair that night. With 
that effusion of petty spite, Jane’s slight, girlish 
fancy for Wharton went forever. If she had 
deen idle, doubtless she would have nursed it 
into a cancer, that would have eaten a good 
share of her life away. But she had not time; 
night and day her brain was busy planning 
ways to make a few dollars. She followed 
Berry about to kitchen, chamber, stable; the 
two pale, haggard women finding great com- 
fort in saying the same words a hundred times 
over to each other: ‘It is not for ourselves.”’ 
Berenice would. always conclude by crying, 
“God knows it’s not, Jane. But, John! That 
he ‘should come home a pauper, homeless, and 
that Iand mine should have done this thing!” 

They laid countless plans, as I said, to make 
the money; but Cozzens listened to them all 
with a sad, kindly face, to destroy them by a 
few breaths of common sense. 


ooo 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tux two women were left alone in the farm- 
house; the schooner and horses had been sold; 
autumn was creeping on into winter, with every 
step bringing nearer the inevitable April day, 
when the mortgage should fall due. 

Olive was gone. She wrote, at first, every 
day; came down, indeed, twice, gay and glit- 
tering with her new dresses and jewelry, and 
enthusiastic with affection for her old home, 
and all in it. On the second visit, it is true, 
the affection seemed mingled with a rather 
contemptuous pity, so glowing, with a different, 
broader life was the crowded world of which 
she now spoke, with the assured knowledge of 
an old Aabitue. Her white forehead had learned, 
too, a trick of contraction, never known before. 
Once or twice she spoke impatiently of Whar- 
ton’s narrow means, which prevented them from 
standing securely. on the exact level of society, 
where they had placed themselves. There was 
no more talk of sharing her home with Berry. 

After that visit her letters became infrequent, 
and though kind to the verge of patronage, were 
short and studied. They ceased altogether, for 
a time, and then came the event which brought 
them closer to Olive than ever before. 

One cold, blustering evening in November, 





Jane Grierson, hurrying back from the village, 
was met at the gate by Berenice, her face color- 
less, her eyes blazing; she caught her cloak 
and pulled herin. ‘“Child!’’she cried, ‘child! 
the mortgage can be paid! I’m a free woman! 
I need not fear to meet my husband.” 

Jane was cool and quiet under this; Berenice 
had grown hysterical and morbid in her moods 
of late, ever since she had learned to distrust 
herself. 

“What do you mean, dear Berry? Whose 
horse is this?” driving away a mare that was 
nibbling at her rose-bushes, and looking at the 
valise that hung from the pommel. ‘N. W. 
Was it Whatton who brought you the news? 
Humph! Come in,” with a face that somehow 
damped Berenice’s heat before they reached 
the house. Yet her fingers shook, and she 
drew' her breath heavily as she took Jane’s wet 
cloak and hung it up. 

“It’s an old story,” she eaid, in a whisper, 
‘‘of the Sutphens—a government claim—land. 
There was a Berenice Sutphen in 1707, and 
through the name it was found, and a por- 
trait——” 

“You are confused, dear. Let Mr. Wharton 
explain. it,” and Jane went in, her heart knock- 
ing against her jacket furiously,,-but her face 
calm. Who was to decide the matter, if she 
did not keep cool? Since that story of Cozzens’ 
had been told, Jane had been the calmest, most 
prudent of the two; and since Olive’s marriage, 
for some unaccountable reason, she thought it 
best to keep a sharp eye on her old hero, Whar- 
ton, to see if he played fair or false. 

When she was seated on one side of the fire, 
and Wharton on the other, it was observable, 
also, that he told the case in plainer and more 
prudent terms than he had done to the trem- 
bling Berry, clearing every doubtful point be- 
fore she had time to question him. 

It was a short story, and, we may as well say, 
in passing, a true one. There is a street which 
runs diagonally through the checker-board 
squares of Philadelphia, a great mending-shop, 
apparently, a long range of pawnbrokers dens, 
and warehouses of second-hand furniture, where 
all the worn-out household wares, and their 
owners in the city, put in for repairs. In 
crooked, little gabled building at the lower end 
of this Ridge Road, for so the street is named, 
an old Scotchman, called Cartright, had a shop, 
ostensibly for the sale of cheap jewelry, shells, 


corals, and such ware; but the dingy chamber ° 


was filled with curious relics from all corners 
of the world, for which he had no use, save the 
mere pleasure of possession. 
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“An antiquarian,” Wharton said, “with 
neither science nor skill. He herded with the 
sailors, who brought him strange trifles back 
from every voyage; ferreted into dusty auction- 
rooms, rag-markets; now and then, among all 
his curious, but valueless lumber, becoming the 
possessor of a rare book, or picture of merit. 
Many years ago, a friend of mine, a mere boy 
at the time, rooting in among Caztright’s moth- 
eaten treasures, brought out of the bottom of a 
chest, a package containing a parchme at deed, 


ments, enough to liquidate Simmons’ claim, if I 
am not mistaken, in its amount.” 

Jane tapped the paper thoughtfully. ‘You 
had better send at once for Mr. Cozzens,” she 
said; “and put the matter in his aands. He 
has all papers belonging to the heres, poy #e- 
perties already in his possession.” 

There was an embarrassed pause. Wharton 
spoke at last in a tone which betrayed chagrin. 

“As you will, Mrs. Van Epp,” 
doubt, however, if the knowledge of this village 


and an ivory miniature, the portrait of a singu- $.Jawyer extends to the estate at so early a period. 


larly beautiful woman—your likeness, madam, 
in a word,” Wharton bowed to Mrs. Van Epp 
with a smile, “though in a dress belonging to 
a long-ago time. The back of the frame con- 
tained the name, ‘Berenice Sutphen,’ and the 
date, ‘1667.’ My friend bought the portrait, 
and has kept it for the beauty, both of the face 
and the painting; but the deed he threw back 
into the chest whence it came. How Cartright 
obtained possession of them he fails to recollect. 
Probably, in the drawer of some old cabinet. 
When the portrait was seen and identified,” 
here Wharton’s color rose for the first time, 
and he paused to collect himself before going 

n, ‘‘identified by my wife and myself, we ran- 
os Cartright’s house from attic to cellar. 
We had a hope, and,” his face breaking into a 
smile of triumph, ‘‘this is the result,” laying a 
paper on the table. ‘There, Miss Grierson, is 
a schedule of the lands to which your sister, as 
the sole legal representative and heir of the 
Sutphen estates, is entitled.” 

“It will be more than enough to clear the 
mortgage,” said Berenice, going back to the 
old burden. 

«You have ambitions outside-of this place?” 
said Wharton, glancing shrewdly at her as she 
lay back in her chair, her hands over her eyes. 

“None! None!” 

He laughed; a sinister, ill-boding laugh, Jane 
thought, as she looked up at him from the paper 
which she had been closely scanning. 

“This is merely a loose estimate of values,” 
she said, feeling it behooved her to be keen- 
sighted. ‘The lends are in Pennsylvania?” 

“Near York; yes.” 

“How soon can Berenice enter into posses- 
sion?” 

“There are some trifling legal forms to be 
gone through, establishing identity, and the 
like, and then, as the land is held as govern- 
ment property, suit must be entered; but you 
would not comprehend the minutiz of the mat- 
ter. It is plain sailing now. In two months 
\ime Mrs. Van Epp can receive her first pay- 


I would have advised, also, that, until suit was 
entered, the sécret be kept quiet as possible. 
One unlucky step may jeopardize the whole. 
However, if you desire it, as Miss Grierson sug- 
gests, I will despatch the documents to Cozzens 
immediately upon my return home. It will be 
a simple affair, as I said. In the hope of ob- 
taining the payment before the mortgage falls 
due, I have spared neither time nor labor in 
clearing away all difficulties, and arranging the 
papers in their proper sequence. Whatever 
skill or foresight has been required in the case, 
it has already received,” he sxid, with a dig- 
nity so quiet that Jane was awed, and reddened 
with shame at her ungracious rudeness. ‘I 
shall have no fear,” he concluded, “that any 
attorney, with adecent knowledge of his busi- 
ness, can bring the affair to a successful issue, 
now, if you wish to commit it to them.” 

“‘T have no such desire,” said Berenice, with 
~n u-gry look at Jane. ‘You are a true friend, 
Mr. Wharton; you have spent and been spent in 
my service; why should I offer to you an un- 
provoked insult? I wish to be guided entirely 
by you in this matter.” 

Jane, mortified, yet unconvinced, marked the 
sudden flash on Wharton’s face. 

“For Mr. Cozzens,” Berenice proceeded, 
peevishly, ‘‘so sincere is his dislike to the 
Sutphen name, that he would prefer the mort- 
gage would be foreclosed, I believe, sooner than 
that it should be cleared by money of mine. 
Cozzens is a hard man;” her thoughts going 
back that day which had altered her whole 
life. ‘*A hard and cruel man.” There was a 
trace of her old self in the inflexible tone in 
which she pronounced these words, and in the 
business-like, alert manner with which she pre- 
sided at the tea-table, and ordered the prepara- 
tion of the stranger’s room. 

**Cozzens shall see,”’ she said, to Jane, ‘that 
the Sutphens were not all feckless and lazy, 
preying on other men’s goods.” 

«And John?” 





“Do not speak of John,” the old weight of 


he said. “I. 
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pain coming back into her eyes. ‘‘May God 
forgive me! I haye cursed his life long enough; 
but. when he comes back, it will be different— 
different.” 

There was a new tone in her voice that night; 
her step rang firm and elastic through the 
house; the house which was to be John’s home— 
and Berenice thanked God for that out of the 
depth of her soul, while she romped with Phil 
as she had not done for months before. Her 
heart throbbed with the rebound of relief from 
‘pain.. The very air grew sweeter and fresh to 
her, as if with the clear shining after rain; and 
if,,under this, there was a struggle to throw off 
the load of mortification, and a resolve to let 
John and Cozzens see, after all, how clear her 


head was, how nice her judgment, we will $° 


forgive her more promptly than Jane did. 
“She's back just where John left her,” said 





Jane, as she unlaced her shoes that night. 
When she went to Berry’s room to say good- 
night, she ventured to suggest that ‘‘Cozzens 
might be consulted, after all. In an informal 
way only, in order ¥ 

“To show a mean suspicion of a true friend,” 
hotly interposed Berenice. ‘Such distrust in- 
jures yourself far more, Jane, than Mr. Whart- 
ton.” 

“T am not alone in it, then,” retorted Janc. 
‘He has no friends here; the very horses and 
dogs avoid him. That Irishman, O’Neil, who 
was here in August, warned me against him.” 

“Tush!” said Mrs, Van Epp. ‘O'Neil is a 
boor; a ‘Bowery swell,’ as he would call him- 
self, I fancy!” 

‘Indeed, that is likely,” said Jane, and went 
to bed, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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UNMASKED. 


BY MATTIE 


Never again shall I sit in the gloaming, 
Hushing and stilling the beat of my heart; 
For the quick tread that announces thy coming, 

Never again the swift blushes will start. 


When, ’mid the darkness that surges around me, 
Vainly I look for the promise of light; 

How shall I long for the love that once crowned me, 
Ere on my soul fell the blackness of night. 


Turn where I will, there is pleasure and gladness, 
Music’s soft flow, and joys almost divine; 

Radiant eyes that seem mocking my sadness, 
Over the flow of their amber-hued wine. 


Beautiful forms are whirled by in the dances; 
Faces that flash on me out of my dreams; 

Shine, ye bright jewels! and ye, brighter glances! 
Melt my cold heart with your glittering beams, 





WINFIELD. 


Still I must stiflemy moans and my sighing; 
Deck my false face in the ghost of a smilo; 
Chatter and sing, while my hopes are all lying 
Dead in the depths of my bosom the while. 


Coldly I roam ’mid the glow and the glitter, 
Careless of splendors that weary me so; 

Feeling, alas! that my heart has grown bitter, 
Under its burden of sorrow and woe. 


Little they think, when my laugh rings the lightest, 
Of the torn heart that is beating below; 

Or, when the rose on my cheek burns the brightest, 
Little they dream ’tis despair feeds the glow. 


Never again shall I wander beside ‘thee, 

Through the loved scenes where bright memories dwell; 
Blessing attend thee, whatever betide thee? 

*Tis my last praycr as I murmur—farewoll! 
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ON THE WAY} 


BY N. F. CARTER 


As pilgrims in a barren land, 
Plod on with yearning thoughts of home, 
So toiling Christians, hand-in-hand, 
Called up and down the world to roam— 
Long for their home! 


Cares, like a burden, weigh them down, 
And give them here no time for rest; 
They fight, but find not now the crown; 
They cannot be supremely blest— 
Away from home! 


Yet flowers grow up along their way ; 


Green grasses fringe the cooling spring; 
Till, with the hopes that charm the day, 





They seom, as joys the moments wing— 
Not far from home! 


And signalights flash o’ér the hills, 
Some morning gleam to guide them on; 
Till Heaven the day with glory fills; 
Till night and sin, forever gone— 
Leave them at home! 


Then in their Father’s presence blest, 
Tasting tho swects He gives His own, 
Rejoicing in eternal rest; 
To their enraptured souls is known— 
The bliss of home! 
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BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


TaeERe is one thing in which I think novelists ; were married; two were at school; and only 


make a great mistake. If they particularly 
desire to enlist the sympathies of their readers 
for their hero, or heroine, they represent him, 
or her, as alone in the world, destitute of re- 
latives or friends, with no uncle nor aunt, or 
even a country cousin to fall back upon. , 

Now, to my mind, such a situation is the 
acme of this. 

Everybody who reads this will call me a 
brute; but I wish, before he judges me, he 
would wait until he is the youngest of sixteen 
children; born of a mother who was afflicted 
with twelve brothers and sisters, and son of a 
father who has ten sisters living. 

That is my situation—the situation of James 
Franklin Brown, of Brownville. 

I cannot remember the time when my rela- 
tives were not a source of trouble tome. All 
through my childhood I was pestered with 
aunts. They wanted to kiss me; and though 
I never objected to being kissed by the ladies 
in general, I do object to this mon8poly of 
aunts. And, besides, all of my aunts but one 
took snuff; and she smoked. 

As I grew older, my uncles became my trial. 
They wanted me to do chores, They were all 
settled down near my father’s residence—most 
of them farmers; and if the sheep got in the 
field, or the horses jumped out of the pasture, 
or the cat eat up the chickens, Jim was called 
upon to attend to the matter. It’s the greatest 
wonder in the world that I did not run my 
feet off before I reached the age of young man- 
hood. 

When I reached the period of being tortured 
with the tie of my cravats, and agonized about 
the glossiness of my dickies, then my cousins 
came down upon me with their wants. If they 
wanted to go to a concert, or singing-school, or 
lecture, or dance, why there was cousin Jim. 
Of course, cousin Jim would be delighted to go. 

And cousin Jim would go; and they would 
flirt with some other fellows, who were not 
cousins, ali the evening; and likely enough get 
to sleep going home, and leave cousin Jim the 
privilege of whistling to the moon for amuse- 
ment, 

When I was about twenty, my father removed 
to Boston. Twelve of my brothers and sisters 





Ellen and myself were left at home. 

I was delighted with the change. We should 
be relieved from our relatives. Most of them 
were thoughtful of their money, and would not 
be likely to spend fifteen or twenty dollars in 
visiting us. 

I began to make myself into a gentleman. I 
patronized the barber and his unguents—and 
cultivated a mustache, which was my beau ideal 
of perfection, I wore bright-colored neck-tyes, 
and sported a gold watch, and invested three 
dollars in a rattan, and six dollars in a beaver, 
which always gave me the headache, and made 
me look precisely like an inverted candle-mould. 
But no matter for that, so long as I was fashion- 
able. : ” 4 

I made the acquaintance of several charming 
young ladies, among whom was Miss Flora Van 
Voorhies, the belle of the street on which we 
lived. Flora was a beauty, and one of the most 
fastidious creatures in the world. Nothing was 
quite good and elegant enough for her, She 
would not have breathed the common air if she 
could have conveniently dispensed with it; and 
if the soles of her dainty boots touched the soil 
of mother earth, it affected Flora’s nerves so 
badly, that she had a headache for hours after- 
ward. 

I was raised to the seventh heaven and lemon- 
colored kids by her preference; and-every night 
I devoutly prayed that none of my relatives 
would appear and nip the whole thing in the 
bud. 

Five months rolled away, and I began to feel 
at ease. None of them had troubled us, and 
we had not heard from them in any way. I 
indulged the hope that they had forgotten us, 
So, I think, did my mother, who had become 
quite genteel, and had formed some very gen- 
teel acquaintances. 

One morning, while Mrs. St, Michel, and Mrs. 
Leroy, two of our most distinguished acquaint- 
ances, were in the parlor with my mother, one 
of the railway hacks stopped at our front door. 
An indefinable dread seized me, I felt myself 
growing cold as a peeled frog. From the hack 
there issued three band-boxes, two trunks, a 
butter-box, a handled basket, a bundle in brown 
paper, an umbrella, and, lastly, a specs poke 
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bonnet, beneath which I distinguished the little 
wizened face of my father’s oldest sister—aunt 
Sally Nutter. The very black sheep of the 
whole flock of relatives! ; 

“Bring ’em all right into the entry,” she 
called, in a stentorian voice, to the coachman; 
“Tm to hum here. This is brother Jason’s 
house. La! Jason’s got up in the world sense 
he used to peddle lobsters! It was a lucky thing 
for him when he went to making pills, and got 
doctor hitched on before his name! I ixpect 
Martha’s so big you can’t tech her with a ten 
foot pole. 3 
no extras with me! I know ’em all, root and 
branch! egg and bird!” and she burst into the 
room, carrying her basket, and band-boxes. 

The blinds were drawn, and aunt Sally’s foot 
struck against an ottoman, which brought her 
down, basket, bundles, and all, to the floor. 
The cover of the basket flew off, and out rolled 
several dozen of eggs—most of which were 
smashed by the fall, but some were in a good 
state of preservation. 

“Consarn it!” cried aunt Sally, struggling 
from the ruins, “there goes seven dozen of 
eggs! And I brung ’em up here to git thirty 
cents a dozen; they hain’t but fifteen at Brown- 
ville! What on airth do you have your house 
so dark for? Anybody sick, or dead, or gwine 
to be? It smells mouldy here! Do open a 
winder, so I can see an inch afore my nose!” 

My mother, red and discomposed, threw open 
a blind. Aunt Sally rushed up to her. 

“Why, Martha, how tickled I am to see you! 
You look as natral as life, only, seems to me, 
you begin to show your age! Wall, tain’t to 
be wondered at! A woman that’s brung up so 
many children as,you have, when she gets to 
be fifty year old, will natrally begin to look 
old! And here’s Jim, I declare! why, how 
you’ve growd! But, I must say, you hain’t 
growd handsome! The Brown family hain’t 
apt to. He’s a going to be the express image 
of his old granther Bewly—hain’t he, Martha? 
Jest the same drop to his under jaw! But 
who’s these ere people here? Some of yer city 
friends, I reckon?” 

Mrs. Leroy lifted her eye-glass, and surveyed 
aunt Sally with ill-concealed contempt. 

“Ho! ho! I reckon you're nigh-sighted, 
marm; thought so the minit I seed your eyes. 
Eyes that is kinder faded ont, and reddish, like 
yourn, is apt to be weak. ‘Ever tried red rose- 
leaves steeped in milk?” 

Mrs. Leroy arose, and drew her skirts around 
her. Her face was as red as her eyes. She 
spoke very pointedly, 


But, law! she needn’t try to put on ‘ 





“IT think I will be going, Mrs. Brown; you 
have other company vastly more amusing.” 

My poor mother stammered out something, 
and followed the ladies into the hall. Aunt 
Sally brought up the rear, crying out, ° 

“You'd better do sunthin’ for your eyes rite 
off! They look dreadfully! I can see it clean 
here!” ; 

My mother drew my aunt back. 

“T will show you -up stairs, now, if you 
please,” said she. 

“Oh, no! thank ye. I don’t keer about seeing 
your house jest yet. There'll be time enuff for 
thaf; for, if I like Boston, I calkerlate to stay 
four or five weeks! I’m tired, now; them 
pesky keers. has eanamost shook me all to 
pieces. And then your roads here is so rocky, 
I got all jounced up! If I lived here, I’d have 
the rocks picked out of the roads, if I had to 
do it myself.” 

I seized my hat and left the house. I was too 
much excited to remain in aunt Sally’s society 
any longer at present. Anything was better 
than staying at home with her. 

I rushed down the first street that offered; 
but, my course, was soon stopped by a crowd, 
among which the star of a policeman shone 
conspicuous. 

“I say I didn’t do it!” cried a somewhat 
familiar voice, pitched on an extremely high 
key. ‘I tell you I didn’t tech it; and if you 
don’t let me alone, I'll knock you down, by 
hooky! Hallo! there’s my cousin Jim! He 
knows me, and he’ll tell you that I’m jest as 
honest a feller as the day is long!” 

I shuddered. Here was another of my re- 
latiyes; and at a little distance I recognized 
the glossy tile of Dick Van Voorhies—Flora’s 
brother. 

“IT say, Jim!” cried my cousin, Tom Brown, 
flourishing his arms at me, ‘‘come here, this 
minit, and tell this man that I hain’t a pick- 
pocket! I say, Jim!” 

“I do not know you!” stammered I; and, 
taking a step backward, I stumbled over the 
stand of a candy and apple-woman, upsetting 
the whole concern, and myself besides. The 
woman was angry, as she had-a right to be; 
and she called me some hard names in a very 
strong brogue, and hit me two severe blows 
with a long-handled, two quart noggin! 

I scrambled to my feet and fied, hearing, 08 
I went, the flattering remark from a bystander, 

«‘ He looks more like a pickpocket than tother 
one! Shouldn’t wonder if he was the one! He's 
got a real hang-dog expression!” : 

I plunged into the first cross-street that 
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offered, and came upon Georgé Seaward, a 
young sprig of the ‘aristocracy, with whom I 
had an acquaintance. He gave mea segar, and 
we walked up the street together, smoking, and 
making remarks on the ladies we met. 

A coal-cart came rattling along, and a lusty 
voice sung out, 

“Hallo! if there hain’t cousin Jim Brown! 
Jim, I say, look up here and see Sam Smith, 
won’t you? Shake hands with a feller, do;” 
and he extended toward me a paw which, for 
size, would have fitted a Hercules, and, for 
color, an Ethiopian. } 

I made a dodge into the back yard of a house, 
the inmates of which set a dog on me; and, 
inspired by the stimulus of his bark, I managed 
to escape into another yard, by climbing over 
the fence, and leaving my hat and coat-tails 
behind me as a souvenir! 

In my mad flight through yard No. 2, I nearly 
overturned a young woman who was hanging 
clothes on a line. I opened my mouth to apolo- 
gize, but she seized me by the arm with an 
exclamation of delight, ; 

“Why, Jim Brown, I declare! don’t you know 
me? Me, your cousin Nelly?” 

I broke from her; and no grass grew under 
my feet until I was safe in my own chamber. 
I sunk down completely exhausted, wondering 
if the entire population of Boston consisted of 
my relations. 

Suddenly, I remembered that I was going to 
the theatre that night with Flora, I must put 
my hair in papers, and perfume my mustache. 

At dinner, aunt Sally eyed me curiously, and 
asked me what I’d got my hair rolled up for. 
She guessed there was a going to be a quilting 
somewheres, she said. My mother, unfortu- 
nately, informed her that I was going to the 
theatre. From that moment my doom was 
sealed. 

That was the very place, of all others, that 
aunt Sally wanted to visit. And she “could go 
with me jest as well as not, if not more so,” she 
said, complacently. 

I dressed myself, when the time came, and 
hurried out at a side-door, determined to baffle 
aunt Sally; but the old lady was too sharp for 
me. There she sat, composedly, on one of the 
stone lions that flanked the gateway, dressed in 
& flounced, pink calico, and a yellow bonnet, 
waiting for me. 

“Tm all reddy,” she remarked, jumping up; 
“and I’ve took my work-bag along, with some 
crackers in it. If it holds in till arter nine 
o'clock, we shall want a lunchin.” 

We stepped into the street. The people stared 





at us. I félt as red as a full-blown poppy. My 
face streamed with perspiration. I could not 
endure it; it was no use. Politeness [ ignored 
in this case. I took advantage of the old lady’s 
rapt gaze at the window of a print-shop to bolt 
down a by-street; and in a few moments I was 
in the presence of my divine Flora. We walked 
leisurely to the theatre; Iat my ease—for I 
knew the old lady never could find her way, ~ 
unassisted, to the theatre. 

Judge, then, of my horror, when, on reaching 
that place of amusement, the first spectacle that 
greeted my eye was aunt Sally, standing in the 
door, her work-bag on her arm, her voice raised 
to its highest tension, and her right hand ges- 
ticulating to the crowd she had gathered around 
her. 

“He went out of sight jest like a flash!” she 
was saying; ‘“‘and I give a little boy a ten-cent 
piece to show me the way here—and I’m a 
waiting for him to come along. I’m kinder 
afeard he’s got lost, for he was allas rather 
weak-headed; but, seeing as if he might have 
asked somebody the way; he’s got a tongue in 
his head——— ‘Hallo! there he’s now, and the 
Queen of Ingland with him, by her gound! 
Come along, Jim; the meetin’s jest a goin to 
begin! They’re a tooting on the bass-viol now! 
Where on airth did you go to so quick? Is that 
your gal?” 

Indignation and dismay held me silent. 
Flora’s face was like a blush-rose. The crowd, 
by a great effort, restrained themselves from 
cheering the old lady; but it was very evident 
to me that they would not long exercise any 
such forbearance. — 

+‘ Jim,” said my ancient relative, in a con- 
fidential whisper, loud enough to be heard by 
the whole assembly, ‘“‘you’ve got some smut 
onto your upper lip! I seed it before we 
started, but I didn’t like to say nothing. You’d 
better wipe it off; it looks dreadfully!” 

The crowd fairly roared. Smut, indeed! my 
cherished mustache, that I had scented and 
oiled, and admired for three ‘long months! If 
the old lady had been a man, I ‘should have 
challenged her on the spot. With a desperate 
effort I addressed Flora, 

“Flora, my dear, we will go in, and not pay 
any regard to this insane old woman.” 

Flora turned toward me, an iron determina- 
tion in her blue eye, 

“Frank,” she said—she always called me 
Frank—“ tell me who that horrid old creature 
is before I go another step!” 

‘Horrid critter! I hain’t a horrid critter!” 
cried aunt Sally, waving her work-bag. “I'ma 
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decent woman, and haint got no paint onto my 
face, as some folks that I know of has. And 
I’m Jim Brown’s own aunt—his father’s sister, 
Sally, that married a Nutter; and I’ve mended 
his pinnyfores and trewsers many a time!”’ 

Flora listened; and when aunt Sally finished, 
she cast upon me such a look! 

‘‘Mr. Brown,” she said, quietly, ‘‘I have the 
honor to wish you a very good evening, with 
your estimable relative;” and then she took 
the arm of Fitz Ludlow, and sailed away. , 

I thought I should have fainted on the spot; 
and, perhaps, I should, if I had not felt my 
sleeve vehemently pulled. I turned, and saw 
@ lean-faced man. 

“Jim,” said he, ‘‘lend your uncle five dollars, 
do. I’ve left my pocket-book to hum!” 

Good gracious! it was uncle Solomon French! 
and behind him was my uncle Bill; and behind 
him my aunt Mary, and cousin Susan. I did 
net stop to see how many more there was. I 
took it for granted that the whole audience was 
to be composed of my relatives. I jumped 
down the steps, and fled at the top of my speed. 
Aunt Sally cried at the extent of her lungs, 

“Stop him! Stop him! Ill give a quarter 
to the man that captivates him!” 


Community at large at once decided that I 
must be a thief, ora murderer; and they 
rushed after me at railway speed. A dozen 
dogs joined in the chase, making night hideous 


with their howling. I was in too much of a 
hurry to keep a very keen look-out for obstacles; 
and the first thing I knew, I ran headlong over 
a lady drawing a baby-carriage. ~ 

Of course, she was angry. She seized the 
baby with one hand, and my shoulder with the 
other, and began a lecture in language more 
forcible than polite. I. tore myself loose and 
renewed my. flight, 

But they overtook me. I had committed a 
crime which people never overlook ; I had abused 
a woman with a baby—so they said. I deserved 
death on the spot. 

A couple of policemen came up opportunely, 








They made a little flourish of authority, and 
marched me off to the watch-house. 

In that interesting school of morals I re- 
mained until the next morning, when my ex- 
amination took place; and no one appearing 
against me, I was discharged. 

But I would not go home. Aunt Sally was 
still. there; perhaps a dozen more of my rela- 
tives; since ‘it never rains but it pours.” 

A bright thought ‘struck me. I would put 
the ocean between us. A whaler was lying at 
one of the wharves, which was advertised te 
sail that very day. I went down there, entered 
my name on the book, got a seaman’s rig, and 
presented myself to the captain for inspection. 
He received me with open arms. 

“Why, Jim!” he exclaimed, *‘how glad I am 
to see you! My dear cousin——” 

“‘Good heavens!” cried F. 

“Yes!” said he, “I am your)own cousin, 
David; and yvur cousin Daniel, and George, 
are among the crew; and your aunt Peggy is 
going as far as Florida for her health.” 

I waited to hear no more. The vessel was 
just putting off; but I could swim! Yes, thank 
heaven! I could swim! And without so much 
as haying good-by, I dashed into the water, 
and struggled to the shore, to be met by aunt 
Sally, who exclaimed, 

‘Better go right home, Jimmy, and change 
your stockings. Wet feet is dreadful apt to 
bring on the rheumatiz. Don’t mind hin, 
captain!” yelled she, after the receding vessel; 
‘she was allers a little weak in the upper 
story!” 

I broke from aunt Sally—went to a hotel— 
dried my clothing—got into a railway car— 
went to Philadelphia, and enlisted in the army; 
and my captain is my uncle Saul; and I have 
three cousins in my company, and five more in 
another regiment with which ours is brigaded. 

Did ever-a poor fellow have such luck? 

If I should ever be found, some fine morning, 
at the end of a rope, it will all be the fault of 
my relatives. 
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BY EMMA M. 


Broom! bloom! sweets of to-day, 
To-morrow ye shall wither. 
Spring! Spring} joys of to-day, 
To-morrow ye’ll be—whither? 
Life! be thou bright, and smile; 
Sighs are afloat in the air. 
Oheck, wear thy bloom awhile, 
Por blight may be lurking near. 


JOHNSTON. 


Heart! be merry and gay, 
The canker-worm cometh soon; 
Hold thee love whilst thou may, 
To-morrew it may be flown. 


Soul! take comfort and ease, 
This life’s but a thing to spend; 
But, oh! when thy comforts cease, 
Where, tell me where, is the end? 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “DORA’S COLD.” 


Wuen the scarlet cloaks came in, there was 
nobody to whom they were more becoming than 
Miss Winifred Cassell. In’ her ordinary: street- 
dress of black, or gray, or cuir, she. was merely 
a very pretty girl, whose bright, brown eyes, 
and bronze-brown tresses, coral-tinted lips, and 
cheeks, whose round, healthy outlines of face 
and figure attracted always their share of at- 
tention and admiration, especially among the 
younger and more susceptible of her gentle- 
men acquaintances; but under the dazzling 
shade of the tasseled hood, with. its brilliant 
scarlet linings, she suddenly appeared a beauty. 
_ We have all seen just such transitions and 
transformations, where people, comparatively 


unremarked, suddenly blazed into importance; ; 


or, to speak more truly, attained their rightful 
significance only by the light of some chance 
revelation of time, or scene, or circumstance, 
which showed most plainly, not that they were 
intrinsically characterless or colorless before, 
but that they lacked only this last accidental 
touch to finish them to the pattern nature meant 
them to have, or to place them in the position 
they were intended to fill. And it was but 
accident, after all, that decided this fate for 
Winny, who had always to consult her father’s 
purse, that lean receptacle of a cashier’s salary, 
which was drawn upon for food, and clothing, 
and maintenance by six other children besides 
herself; so, as she was really in need of a new 
cloak, and the pretty Parisian novelties, hesi- 
tated long over by pale blondes and sallow 
branettes till they bid fair to remain a drug on 
the importér’s hands, were hardly more expen- 
sive than sober drab, or solemn black. Style 
and color, or rather, youth and vanity, carried 
the day. Miss Cassell bought onc, as I said 
before, and became a beauty. 

There is a certain witty little French book, 
“Les Femmes,” the one good work of its clever 
but unprineipled author, which is professedly 
intended to delicately satirize the follies of 
womankind, and is, perhaps, most true, and, 
therefore, most severe, when ridiculing their 
inordinate love of dress and decoration... “A 
woman’ slife,” the author tells us, ‘“isdivided into 
eras of her dresses. ‘Such a thing occurred while 
I had my pink satin: or that was in the year 
that I bought my blue silk.’” . Now this is per- 


‘ fectly fair, and not incorrect; yet every woman 
knows that vast results, to her, may have flowed 
from that pink satin, and great issues hung on 
the blue silk—her armor against, her weapons 
for conquering society ; prided by heras Saladin 
prided his sword, or Coeur de Lion his battle- 
axe—and both, their knightly harness. With 
‘them she achieved a conquest, or sustained’ a 
loss; the torn fragments remind her of some- 
thing to this day; they are commemorative and 
historical. 

Let nobody laugh; the world turns on just 
such trifles. Did not an embroidered handker- 
chief decide poor Desdemona’s fate? And was 
not the tameless Katharine subdued at last by 
Petruchio’s unheard-of eruelty, in denying her 
anew gown? Poor Mary Stuart is remembered 
less for her faults, or her misfortunes, than for 
the becomingly-shaped head-dress of which she 
was the inventor, and to which she gave her 
name, still admired by us, and still reproduced 
by milliners in various materials. And Eugenie 
is adored to-day, not by a chance elevation that 
lifted her to the throne yesterday, from which she 
may be deposed to-morrow; nor for her beauty, 
where hundreds are just as fair; but as the 
arbitress of the realm of fashion, and the best- 
dressed woman in the world. 

For every new style that obtains, some mar- 
tyrs are made—some beauties; and we submit, 
for the most part, readily to the first fate, hoping 
our turn for the last may come before we are 
quite too old to enjoy it.- We all know the part 
the round hats have played in rejuvenating 
passees belles, and how fresh, young faees have 
been made to look prematurely elderly beneath 
the roofs of those hideous ‘“sky-seraping” 
bonnets—a reign now happily over. A few 
years since there was a pretty fashion of 
Spanish-looking, black-lace mantillas, with a 
point of the same to throw over the head, which 
suited well with brunette complexions and dark, 
Italian eyes. I know one Juliet, whose Romeo 
first saw her masquerading in this guise on 
y the balcony of & watering-place hotel. And I 
have a friend who suddenly fell in love with a 
gentle, modest little face, which he had seen 
> without emotion a thousand times before, on 
meeting it under the shade of a silk trimmed 


‘Shaker’ bonnet. He was an amiable, affec- 
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tionate, domestically inclined man, who longed, 
no doubt, fora home and hearth of his own, 
yet whose purse was not deep ensugh to enable 
him to become the lover of a Flora M‘Flimsey. 
But this modest head-dress was a new revela- 
tion. He fancied with it a neat, French-calico 
dress, a pair of sensible thick boots, a white 
apron about the neat waist, a market-basket on 
the round arm; in brief, a trim, tidy, quick, 
quiet, economical little household fairy, to 
whose guardianship the lean purse might be 
entrusted without fear of unnatural depletion. 
I am glad to say that he realized his dreams, 
and is the happiest man in the world to-day. 
Pevple call it a freak of fate, but I say, of 
fashion. : 

We have all heard the legend of the gentle- 
man who fell in love with a lady’s bonnet left 
at the foot.of a hill; and, climbing to the top 
of it, immediately proposed to marry her, pre- 
viously unknown, on the strength of the taste 
and character it betrayed. But I fancy I have 
said enough to justify me in fixing my heroine’s 
fate by means of a few yards of broadcloth and 
silk;.and need explain or enlarge no farther on 
my theory, that accessories are never unimport- 
ant, which can so sway and affect the destinies 
of our short and changeful life. She, at least, 
was sublimely unconscious, when she bought it, 
of the influence it was to exert over hers, 
“Society” had not yet pronounced the new style 
“too daring,” or assigned it to evening, or to 
watering-place wear; children, and very young 
ladies looked most lovely in it. It did not seem 
out of place, for a girl of twenty, who hardly 
appeared éixteen. It suited charmingly with 
her childish features; her short, bright curls; 
her oriole hat, with its scarlet bird’s-wing; her 
red-heeled boots, and brilliant balmeral; so 
Mrs. Cassell, with some inward misgivings, gave 
out the money for the purchase ; and Winny, for 
- the third time I repeat it, appeared a beauty. 

Thenceforth she could not but feel that she 
was the object of constant attention and admira- 
tion. People passed her in the street. with open 
and prolonged glances of observation, that made 
her cheeks burn brighter than her scarlet cloak ; 
the very school-boys stared in respectful silence 
as she went by; shopmen waited upon her 
assiduously; invitations poured in from pre- 
viously unknown quarters; a rising young artist 
begged leave to paint her portrait as Little Red 
Riding-Hood. Her lover, Frank Forester, wrote 
some very pretty verses to her in this character, 
breathing flattery and admiration enough to 
turn a stronger head, but deficient in a more 
important particular, as Mrs. Cassell thought, 





since they committed him to nothing. He had 
now been Winny’s admirer for more than a 
year, openly devoted and attentive, but never, 
by word, or sign, approaching the important 
declaration and proposals expected by the ob- 
ject of: his attentions and her parents, as such 
proposals are desired by the friends of pretty 
and portionless girls. 

The young ledy’s own manner to him, though 
encouraging, was that of the sweetest. reserve 
and dignity. She was too young, too happy, 
and too pretty, to leave any doubt of the final 
effect of her charms, or more truly to feel any 
impatience or concern about the matter; but, 
with the subtle. feminine instinct, kept her 
admirer at due distance, and philosophically 
took life as she found it, enjoying, as much as 
her narrowed life permitted, her spring-time of 
youth and beauty. 

But the mother could not be so free and calm; 
there were seven sisters in the little house, 
growing up to loveliness and maturity—all in- 
teresting, some pretty; more than one distinctly 
handsome already; all dependent on the feeble 
efforts of a father in delicate health, whose life 
the insurance offices had refubed, and whose 
failing vitality was perilously drawn upon by the 
compelled ity of i nt labor. Educate 
them as little, dress them as cheaply, economize 
as closely and carefully as she might, these girls 
must still be constant sources of expense and 
anxiety, till some, at least,.were married, and 
with homes and means of their own, might 
share, perhaps, the burden of the rest. But of 
this there seemed, at present, no hope. Winny 
was the only one of marriageable age; fast in 
her steps came Sylvia, came Laura, came Geral- 
dine, all as thoughtless, as innocent, as beau- 
tiful, as ignorant-of the pressing trouble and 
anxiety, which she was too delicate to betray 
to them, that filled their mother’s breast as she 
looked round upon the helpless, pretty crea- 
tures committed to her care. Never, for a mo- 
ment, had the idea occurred to her that her 
young daughters might leave home, and gain 
their own livelihood in some of the many light 
and respectable employments now open to 
women. A certain pride, which many will 
condemn, and some few sympathize with, pre- 
vented any such suggestion from entering her 
mind, more than if she had belonged to the old 
French nobility, whose motto was, ‘“nobdesse 
oblige.” Her children were connected with the 
oldest families of their native city; they moved 
in its best society. Poor as they were, their 
name and descent gave them a prestige and 
position, even in our republican country, which 
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their mother before them had inherited and 
enjoyed, and would have been the last to de- 
stroy. 
Her hopes had long turned to Winny, and 
Winny’s admirers; especially the young bank 
clerk, whose. position and connections were 
most desirable; whose expectations of future 
wealth were exceedingly good, and whose pre- 
sent income, as she well knew, exceeded that 
upon which her own husband was obliged to 
maintain his large family. But poor Mrs. Cas- 
sell, worldly as had been her education, knew 
nothing of the thousand “‘necessary expenses” 
devolving upon the innocent and pleasing young 
man whom she so kindly welcomed to-her par- 
lors. Horses, wines, segars, theatre, and opera- 
tickets, game, and champagne-suppers, billiards, 
bouquets, jewelry, and journeys; to say nothing 
of his wardrobe from the best tailors; board at 
the best hotels; and summer sea-side, or water- 
ing-place dissipations, were the needful ad- 
juncts that more than consumed his modest 
stipend, and kept him constantly irritated with 
debt, and dependent on his rich relatives, be- 
yond all hope of marrying. . Great as might be 
his admiration for the beautiful heroine of his 
verses, he had no idea of bettering her condi- 
tion by any self-sacrifice of his own; and this 
Winny—wiser than her mother in one point— 
instinctively felt and accepted, without regret 
or reflection, satisfied to enjoy the delightful 
triumphs of youth and loveliness, secure from 
analysis or prevision, and to take contentedly 
whatever grudging fate might see fit to offer in 
their stead when the season was over. 

But the little beauty, as is too often the case, 
had overestimated her strength. Her heart was 
being gradually gained by the constant, but un- 
spoken devotion of her admirer; and she had 
nothing to show for it, except a few faded bits 
of houquets, a copy of second-rate verses. She 
saw her friends and young companions—the 
girls of her own age in her set—daughters of 
wealthy fathers, each of them, whose hand, with 
& portion of the parental fortune in it, would 
Prove a valuable auxiliary to the rising young 
man she married, choosing and being chosen 
all about her, converting lovers into husbands, 
and though not more sincerely or flatteringly 
weoed than herself, yet more truly won. She 
did not envy these the hearts, or homes, or 
fortunes they enjoyed, she hardly knew that 
she desired the same, yet a vague impatience 
and restlessness took possession of her; and 
though the bloom of her cheek did not alter, 
® shade of thoughtfulness mingled with her 
gayety. It was impossible not to draw a con- 





trast between the’ careless, prosperous lives 
of her associates, and her own; between her 
father, thin and stooping under his heavy bur- 
dens, and theirs, plump and plethoric with 
wealth and ease; between her mother, pale and 
pinched, her early beauty worn away by care, 
and the rosy, comfortable dowagers, her friends; 
between the anomalous position of her sisters 
and herself in the society to which they were 
born, and the assured, and pleasant destinies ef 
their companions. Moreover, her pride and 
delicacy began to be offended by the notoriety 
her loveliness provoked. The picture of Little 
Red Riding-Hood was finished and placed on 
exhibition in the artist’s atelier. All the world 
went to see it, commented upon and admired 
it; but the sensitive mother and daughter were 
alive only to the bad taste of this too pro- 
nounced and public admiration—and the origi- 
nal of Little Red Riding-Hood was sent off to 
see her grandmother—in this case, an aunt. 
Her escort on the journey was no less a per- 
sonage than the head of the establishment in 
which her father earned his small salary— 
banker, broker, millionaire. The poor cashier, 
meekly seeking an interview in the private 
office, to request that he might anticipate a 
portion of his quarterly stipend, to pay his 
daughter’s traveling expenses, was astonished 
by the offer of a gratuitous sum sufficient to 
cover all, ‘‘as a token of appreciation of his 
long and faithful services; and by a proposal 
from his great prineipal to be, himself, Miss 
Cassell’s companion and guardian, as he was 
going the same way at the same time. A few 
questions and compliments followed, and the 
gratified father retired with cheeks deeply 
flushed, and feelings affected to unaccustomed 
emotion, when he kissed his pretty daughter 
on reaching home. Such.an honor was not to 
be refused. Miss Winny was ready at the ap- 
pointed hour; the millionaire’s own luxurious 
and pretentious carriage came to the door to 
take her to the railroad; and his own liveried . 
and bewigged servant, at whom she had laughed 
a thousand times, leaped from his perch to help 
the young lady in. 
Safely seated in the cars beside her polite 
escort, Winny had time to scrutinize him more 
closely than she had ever yet done. Independ- 
ently of his artificial advantages of dress, repu- 
tation, and manner, he appeared a tall, large- 
boned, spare man of middle-age, whose thick, 
coarse hair had already turned gray enough te 
justify the epithet of ‘‘pepper-and-salt color,” 
and whose hard, stern, rather forbidding fea- 
tures, were lighted by a pair of keen, gray cyes. 
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His dazzlingly white teeth were evidently the 
work of Dr. Lancet, the successful dentist; and 
his clothes were master-pieces by another 
fashionable artist, equally. celebrated for his 
skill, and the length of his bills. Splendid 
diamond studs, quietly set, blazed in his shirt 
front; a bunch of handsome seals dangled at 
the end of his massive watch-chain; a traveling- 
cloak, lined and trimmed with costly fur, hung 
over his arm. He looked like one willing to 
display, in every honorable way, the wealth he 
had honorably earned, and determined to enjoy 
to the utmost the power and consideration it 
gave him. A self-made man, raised to his pre- 
sent position by his own unassisted exertions, 
I know of none who had a better right to ex- 
hibit these signs of success than Mr. Jabes 
Wolfe. 

His manner, however, was suave and atten- 
tive enough; very pleasant and fascinating his 
young charge found it; and she was puzzled to 
reconcile the impression it made upon her, with 
the earlier aceounts she had heard of him from 
others. He had been long a widower, and was 
said to have proved a stern, unloving husband— 
a harsh and cruel father; whose wife had sunk 
and died beneath his yoke; whose children had 
escaped from it, one after another, as they 
reached maturity, flying to disgraceful mar- 
riages, or distasteful occupations, from the hor- 
rors of home; and were now, disowned and 
forgotten, scattered about the world. The girl’s 
gentle heart was troubled to reconcile the con- 
duct of these unfortunate fugitives, with her 
good opinion of her kind and considerate escort, 
whose unostentatious attentions deserved and 
obtained her gratitude. And honest and inno- 
cent as she was, she could not but remember 
certain imputations resting upon him of old, 
of keenness and “sharpness,” that almost ap- 
proached dishonesty; and which mafy a busi- 
ness victim had discovered and lamented toe 
late, when lured by that persuasive voice, and 
soft, inginu»ting manner, to trust his little all 
to the chances which had swelled the rich man’s 
fortume to such’colossal proportions. 

Poor Winny, in her bright scarlet wrap—for 
the house of Cassell had been able to afford no 
traveling costume to its daughter—was’ con- 
scious of being very gayly and unsuitably 
dressed, and rather shrank from the critical 
and admiring glances leveled at her as she en- 
tered the car, and which were furtively con- 
tinued long after she was seated within it. But 
the respectful and considerate politeness of her 
companion soon dispelled the uncomfortable 
feeling, while ‘the prestige of his name and 





protection gave her an importance she had 
never before known. By virtue of his large in- 
terest in the railroad upon which they traveled, 
she was required to pay no fare, to the great 
sparing of her meager little purse; and at the 
station, where they stopped to dine, the train 
was actually delayed for three minutes in their 
honor, to enable her to finish a cup of scalding 
coffee and return to the cars, whose doors the 
usually cross conductor held open for them, 
with supernatural civility that made her the 
envy of all the passengers. 

Arrived at the steamboat belonging to the 
same line, they were received with absolute 
enthusiasm by the captain; sea, i at his right- 
hand at supper, and regaled with private deli- 
cacies not mentioned in the bill of fare. This 
entertainment over, he led them to the deck, 


»where some twilight and sunset rays still lin- 


gered, while the shadowy silver horn of the 
new moon was already dimly reflected in the 
dancing waves. While the two gentlemen 
smoked their segars, Winny sat apart, her 
scarlet cloak drawn closely about her slender 
shoulders, her bright curls tangled in its tas- 
sels, the hood drawn over her hair, the soft 
evening wind blowing roses into her cheeks, 
her eyelids dropped, her soul far away in 
dreams. How dalightful, she thought, must 
such an existence be, where all the disagree- 
ables.of life were smoothed away by wealth: To 
travel, or to stay at home, was equally to enjoy 
ease and luxury, comfort and consideration. 
She thought of the Count of Monte Cristo, of 
Creesus, Aladdin, and Fortunatus, of John Jacob 
Astor, the Rothschilds, and the Barings, and 
all the heroes of real or fictitious history that 
her limited range of reading furnished, who 
were the owners of unlimited resources, which 
she, perhaps, more keenly appreciated, fresh 
from the pinching poverty of home. It was 
impossible not to compare the condition of these 
fortunate pérsons with her own; impossible not 
to give a sigh to the contrast between their lot 
and hers, doomed to suffer so many mortifica- 
tions, anxieties, and deprivations for want of 
an iota of the wealth they hardly. knew how to 
use. 

Musing thus, her sweet countenance, in its 
silken shade turned against the sky; the pic- 
turesque prettiness of her attifude and appear- 
atice, attracted the attention, not only of the 
promenading passengers who passed and re- 
passed utinoticed before her, but of her two 
companions, whose regards she at last looked 
up to meet, Her elderly escort was contem- 
plating hér with a singularly fixed gaze; the 
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captain, with a wistful look of tenderness and 
pity in the kind,eyes that lighted his somewhat 
heavy and corpulent face, was watching both 
with. earnest and attentive interest. Blushing 
and embarrassed, she: hardly knew why, she 
rose to falter out her “‘good-night;” but the 
millionaire, with stately gravity, had risen, too, 
and, drawing her little hand under his arm, 
conducted her to the door of her state-room, 
where, lifting the timid hand:to his lips with a 
grotesque gallantry that disturbed and con- 
fused her—so strange it:seemed in one so much 
her senior and superior—he left her to the 
assiduities of the chambeér-maid, whom he had 
previously feed to attend her, and to the new 
motions and reflections awakened by ‘this 
eventful day. 

Locked in her little room alone at last, she 

repeated her evening prayers, conscious that 
her attention wandered from the words, and 
that. her’ mind was busy all the while with a 
tumult of indefinable ideas and sensations that 
dishonored and disgraced the petitions she 
spoke. Restless, faithless, covetous, worldly, 
vain, could all this be true of her already, 
whose entrance into the great world had been 
made scarce twelve hours age, and who had left 
her father’s house a.simple, innocent, loving 
girl, free from all contamination with such sins 
crimes, unspoiled by flattery, unstained by 
yy? She laid her weary head upon her 
jilow; but not to sleep. Wild visions and 
vagaries haunted her brain; the memory of the 
@mpassionate look she had surprised on the 
Gptain’s face; of the millionaire’s strange gaze; 
was it tenderness—was it admiration—was it 
power? whose meaning startled and puzzled her, 
ad acted upon her disordered fancy like the 
Oriental spell of the evil-eye. The low peculiar 
ones in which he addressed her, still sounded in 
herears; the touch of his lips burnt hotly on her 
land; the parting pressure of his fingers on hers, 
firm, so close, solingering, seemed to hold them 
Yewith a prophecy and a charm. A bouquet 
@ beautiful hot-house flowers, one among the 
many delicate attentions he had lavished upon 
her during the day, stood on a shelf near her 
bed; and she fancied that their heavy odors 
made her feverish and restless. Removed to 
the furthest limits of the narrow room, how- 
fer, the result was still the same; and she: 
Vore away the night in disturbing dreams, and 
ill more disturbing waking fantasies, and rose 
inthe morning languid and unrefreshed. 

But weariness and lassitude leave but slight 
tees on the smooth cheek and brow of twenty; 
tad she came out of her little state-room looking 

Vou. XLIX.—9 


fresh and fair as Aurora herself, and so beau- 
tiful, that even the harsh features of her escort 
glowed with pleasure as he beheld her. The 
boat had reached its destination, and lay 
still at the pier; most of the passengers had 
already gone, the rest were rapidly departing; 
only'the rich owner and his young charge re- 
mained to enjoy the hospitalitiés of the captain’s 
luxurious breakfast-table. A glass of fresh 
flowers stood by the young lady’s plate; and 
Winifred’s face was rosier than the blossoms 
as she bent over them, uttering a few words of 
thanks for the attention, and of regret at her 
tardiness. 

“It is of no consequence,” the broker urbanely 
assured her, glancing approvingly at the dark 
eyelashes, drooping opposite; “the loss of a 
train is notliing, and my time is not so valuable 
that I should disturb your slumbers for the gain 
of a few hours.” 

His tone was very low and pleasing in saying 
this; and the look with which he accompanied 
the polite speech, had yet more of complimentary 
meaning, had Winny been able to meet it. The 
captain moved uneasily in his seat; the be- 
wildered giv] listened in silence. ‘His time of 
no consequence!” She remembered hearing 
how applicants for admission to the great man’s 
presence, had almost to buy the moments they 
absorbed with as many golden guineas; how 
his absence for a day had turned the scale of 
vast speculations; and the ‘‘few hours” he so 
carelessly threw away for her convenience, 
might, in his Midas-like touch, represent as 
many fortunes. Overwhelmed by these con- 
siderations, she ate'her breakfast with what 
appetite she could, and avoided both his eyes 
and his ‘attentions till the meal was over. He 
courteously addressed her as they rose. 

“As we gannot now leave before the one 
o'clock train, I have ordered a carriage to show 
us the city, if you would like it?” 

Refusal was out of the question; and half’ 
pleased, half frightened, Winny hastened to her 
room to dress in a hurry, that left her no time to- 
consider her position. A very pretty barouche 
waited for them at the end of the steamer’s 
plank; and they spent the morning delightfully 
in viewing the lions of the place, and lunched 
at a celebrated hotel, where the millionaire was 
well known, and where he and his fair charge 
were received with almost Bastern servility and 
deference. 

Their drive ended at the depot; and the 
Wolfe heaved wsigh of satisfaction as he handed 
his companion into the cars, and took his seat 





beside her. The light'wind was playing idly: 
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with her flossy curls; her red drapery hardly 
matched the beautiful glow of her cheeks;. her 
beaming, brilliant face was turned toward him 
with a smile of gratitude and pleasure, lighting 
up the lips and eyes, her shyness and fear for- 
gotten in the kind benignity with which he 
treated her, and the familiarity that had sprung 
up during the drive they had enjoyed together. 
‘How shall I ever thank you for all your good- 
ness!” said the original of Little Red Riding- 
Hood. 

“You owe me nothing,’’ he suavely replied. 
‘‘Whatever small attentions my circumstances 
have enabled me to offer you, are more than 
repaid by the benefit you have conferred upon 
me in your delightful companionship. I am, 
as you may have heard, a lonely man, forsaken 
by those nearest to me in blood, and not always 
charitably judged, I fear, by the world.” 

The absent children scattered up and down 
the earth, whom Winny’s warm imagination had 
so frequently depicted perishing with want, or 
pining in uncongenial associations, instantly 
became unnatural monsters, whose parricidal 
conduct to her amiable protector had brought 
upon them the just judgment they were endur- 
ing; while all the reports and legends she had 
heard to his disadvantage, were at once and 
forever repudiated. 

. “I do not deny,” continued the meek sufferer 
by her side, “‘that I have hardened in this 
solitary, unsympathizing life—grown old in the 
pursuit of mammon, as my enemies say; they 
might have added instead, withering in the 
need of love and appreciation—aged with grief 
more than years. There are people who envy 
me my success in business, I hear. They do 
not know how hollow a thing is wealth, de- 
prived of the enjoyments it ought to bring— 
undevoted to the service of a belgved object, 
‘unconsecrated on the shrine of tenderness and 
affection. The humblest laborer, jn his little 
- cottage, secure in his domestic happiness, would 
not exchange lots with me, did he know the un- 
satisfied bitterness of mine.” 

Poor Winny turned and surveyed with infinite 
pity the bowed head and gray hair of the stal- 
wart figure beside her, and put her little hand 

-compassionately into his. 

“IT know,” resumed the modest millionaire, 
not forgetting to clasp and keep the hand that 
lightly lay upon his own, (‘that many men at 
my age have done with the world forever, and 
are content to quit it serenely, or to glide down 
the stream of time, placid and peaceful, as those 
who have lived their life. But I, who have 
been defrauded of all the sweetness of mine, of 





the: youth, and pleasure, and love, which they 
have enjoyed to the uttermost, cannot so easily 
resign the unfulfilled dreams and hopes of an 
earlier day, nor forbear to try if fate has not 
yet some:great good for me before I go.” 

The fingers of his ‘unoccupied hand were 
playing’ half unconsciously with a little ring 
that hung at his watch-chain—a ring set with 
a sparkling stone worth all the worldly wealth 
that Winny’s poor papa had ever owned. 

“T have dreamed, sometimes,” he softly went 
on, ‘‘of happiness that might be in store for me 
at last; of a dear companion in my splendid 
home; a little figure, half daughter, half wife, 
whose tenderness might recompense me for 
the loneliness of years, and in whose youth I 
might renew my own. More; I have found 
and followed the figure that seemed to promise 
all this: Tell me; you who alone know, if you 
think my dreams can ever come true?” 

The poor little girl: felt her fate closing in 
upon her with every word, and paled and 
shivered in silence. Her tender hand lay 
crushed and powerless in the strong grasp of 
his, as her whole life and destinies seemed to 
lie helpless at his mercy, to be moulded to his 
will. He saw it, and all his manner and coun- 
tenance changed directly... The sad, sentimen- 
tal softness of the suitor disappeared; equally 
vanished the piteous complainings of the world- 
wearied misanthrope—remained only the firm, 
cool man of business, whose hard, determined 
resolution had compelled fortune all his life. 

‘¢Why do you hesitate?” he quietly said. “I 
woo you to a brilliant future, Winny; you shall 
lose nothing by becoming my wife. Your futher 
consents—your mother approves; you can save 
both, years of poverty, anxiety, and labor—en- 
sure their comfort, prolong their lives. I do 
not maintain this offer, you will observe, in the 
event of your refusal, nor profess to feel the 
chivalric sentiment that would prompt such a 
deed. In all the transactions in which I have 
been engaged during my life, a specific con- 
sideration has always been understood; but 1 
would do it—you being my wife—for your sake. 
All that wealth can accomplish shall be at your 
command to devote to their service; your sisters: 
shall receive every advantage; to yourself, ! 
promise the most splendid position a woman 
can accept. You may judge of my sincerity by 
the sacrifices I will make to gain you.” 

«I cannot,” the honest child gasped out. “I 
love—I have another——” 

“I know,” he sneeringly rejoined, ‘another 
attachment—a mere juvenile folly. Read this, 
and see if your love will survive it.” He thrust 
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into her hand a folded paper, which she trem- 
blingly opened, slowly deciphering, through 
eyes full of tears, these words in her lover's 
well-known hand: 


Dear Fizury—lI enclose a check for three 
hundred and fifty dollars, in part payment of 
last night’s losses: all I shall have before quar- 
ter day, so you must forgive me tillthen. Tobin, 
too, is savage on me for his bill, and so are 
many others. I have ‘borrowed of the till,’ in 
the way you recommend, till I dare do so no 
more; and my grandfather is obstinate in re- 
fusing further supplies. Thank you for your 
intercession with the Cuban heiress; without 
her my case would, indeed, be desperat®; and 
yet it’s hard to resign my Little Red Riding- 
Hood, while all the world is running mad about 
her, and marry a yellow mulatto for her money. 
Suppressing these compliments, however; please 
mention to Miss De Bourse that I will be down 
on Friday next, when her guardian is out of the 
way, and believe me ever sincerely yours, 

“FORESTER.” 


The reading over, the meaning fairly under- 
stood, the broker’s young companion turned 
upon him pale and fierce, no longer a frightened 


child, but an insulted woman; the brow bent, 
her aspect threatening. ‘How was this ob- 
tained?” she demanded. 

“What does it matter,” he coaxingly re- 
joined, ‘‘since he is thereby unmasked, and 
the proofs of his duplicity made plain? The 
young man is discharged from my employment, 
disgraced and dishonored, having been disco- 
vered in ‘embezzling and abstracting money; 
for your sake only I refrained from a public 
prosecution and punishment. He and his half- 
caste wife will never be admitted into society. 
You are spared the mortification of being re- 
jected by him; you will be gladly, joyfully 
accepted by me—raised to a position of luxury 
that a princess might envy. Can you hesitate 
longer?” 

The wolf’s hot breath was on her cheek; it 
seemed to scorch her very blood. His eyes held 





hers almost menacingly with their glowing gaze; 
his gripe tightened on her shrinking flesh. She 
was fainting, but she was yielding, too, he felt. 

The engine shrieked a dreadful whistle— 
they had reached the station-house, and, half 
conscious, she was transferred to the carriage 
that was to take her to her aunt’s, in the arms 
of her companion. Not relinquishing his hold, 
when they were shut within, he bent over her, 
and pressed his thin lips—Dr. Lancet’s sharp 
teeth plainly perceptible through them—upon 
her blanched face, the seal and sign of owner- 
ship. When they arrived at their destination, 
a few moments after, the diamond ring glittered 
on her finger, and two tears, not less bright or 
costly, and more precious—the precursors and 
the essence of a lifetime of bitterness—were 
shining in her eyes. 

Poor Winny! she came back to her father’s, 
after a short sojourn, a superb, stately, lovely 
bride, and yet a changed and altered creature, 
with a look of heart-ache in her beautiful eyes 
already. She has traveled over all Europe and 
Asia since; and has come back home to reign 
the little queen of her circle there, and receive 
unbounded adulation. Not the wife of Midas, 
or of Croesus, or of the Count of Monte Cristo, 
according to her old fancies, could ever be more 
splendidly adorned than she; the barbarian 
prodigality of the swarthy Mrs. Forester, is as 
nothing beside her royal magnificence of ex- 
penditure. Her parents are made comfortable, 
rich, and happy for life; her sisters look and 
fare like little princesses; but she, I think, is 
weary of the world, and would be glad to leave 
it. Everybody admires and serves, nobody 
thinks of pitying her, except a dreamy young 
artist, who, meeting her sometimes, beautiful 
and brilliant in society, guarded by her grim 
and gray elderly husband, goes home to his 
deserted atelier, and turning aside a picture he 
will not sell, that stands always with its face 
against the wall, looks into the sweet, childish 
eyes, and sighs out sadly, ‘‘ Again the old story 
has come true, and the Wolf has got Little Red 
Riding-Hood!” 
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FORGET THE PAST! 


BY HELEN A. BROWN, 


Crase, restless heart! cease now thy wild unrest! 
*Mid other scenes, content life’s mission fill; 

What thoughts are these that rise within this breast? 
Once more I bid thy troubled waves, “be still!” 


Forget the past! Oh! why should linger yet 
One hope, one dream of what was once thine own; 


To bring them back is only to regret, 
What vain attempt to grieve for pleasures flown. 


They now are dead! Then why should’st thou repine? 
The future brings new joys for thee to share; 

New hopes and dreams can yet again be thine— 
Lost scenes replaced by others just as fair. 





LILLY ARCHER’S CITY EXPERIENCE. 





BY MES. M. A. DENISON. 





“‘Wett, mother, what shall I say?” 

Lilly Archer sat with her sweet face half 
turned toward her mother. The hair, thrown 
carelessly back, rippled with many a wavy 
thread of gold, as the September sunlight trem- 
bled through the plain little room. 

“Lilly, it distracts me to think of it,” said 
Mrs. Archer, putting her hand to her head in 
an absent way. 

“But, mother, see here,” said Lilly, rising re- 
solutely, and facing the pale woman in widow’s 
weeds, ‘it must not distract you to think of it. 
You see how it is—I have failed to get music- 
scholars. Ally Fincher has got the school— 
what shall we do, starve?” 

It couldn’t come to that,” murmured the 
mother. 

“Yes; it could come to just that,” retorted 
Lilly. ‘You and I could never go to the neigh- 
bors and say, ‘I want bread’—-sould we? Could 
you? And yet, bread we must have, or die. 
Taddie’s necklace is gone; my watch is gone. 
We might sell the piano—poor papa’s gift;” 
here her voice trembled; but with an effort she 
bravely suppressed the tremor; ‘but how long 
would the money last? and then we should be 
penniless again. It won’t do,” her tones grew 
hard, “‘to live on in this way—it is killing us 
both. Taddie must have better food; she must 
have medicine. And why should you fear for 
me? Are you afraid to trust me?” 

“No, child—no,” faltered her mother; ‘but 
to feel that. you are swallowed up in that great 
city; boarding in a second-class house; exposed 
to misrepresentations—liable to insult; and 
then to miss you here.” 

‘‘Now, mother,” cried Lilly, falling impul- 
sively upon her knees, ‘you do wrong, indeed 
you do, to indulge such feelings. I am strong, 
healthy, and capable of taking care of myself. 
Other girls go out in the world. I am no better 
than they. Alice would not hold out hopes that 
could never be realized. She earns six dollars 
a week, and is saving money ” 

‘“‘Find Mr. Dick, sister, he was so nice!’ 
came in a piping, unchildish voice from the 
corner of the room, where, propped up by a 
brace in front, sat an odd little being, whose 
prominent eyes had such a look of drollery, 
that the first inclination of the stranger, in 
— ‘eae her, was to smile, 





Both Lilly and her mother were, for a mo- 
ment, diverted from their troubles. The child 
was manipulating some. fine straws with great 
perseverance. She had an idea that if she 
could learn to plat and braid, she could help 
swell the slender household resources; but there 
was little chance that those weak, white fingers 
would ever add to the comforts of those she 
loved. + 

‘‘Mr, Dick is nothing to us, darling,” said 
Lilly, quietly, though smiling in the pretty, 
quaint face. 

“Oh! but he was something to you,’’ persisted 
the elf. 

In spite of the quick, amazed smile that 
passed between the two women, Lilly’s cheeks 
suddenly flushed a faint pink. 

“Why, Taddie, you little impertinent!” cried 
Lilly, still laughing, “what do you mean?” 

“Well, I suppose I should have’ said that I 
thought he liked you very much, for all he was 
off fishing and gunning all the time. And it’s 
to be supposed that you liked him—how could 
you help it, and he here so long? I’m sure J 
loved him dearly. Oh! I do think he was so 
handsome!” she added, with a droll little sigh. 

“T hope he didn’t hate us, dear, any of us. 
But he was a stranger, and only came here to 
pass away a few weeks in the country. I dare 
say he has forgotten all about us by this time.” 
So said Lilly, going back to her table, and lift- 
ing the pen again from the little rack. 

‘When he first came here, sis, I always said 
to myself every morning before breakfast—you 
know things some time come true if J say them 
then—that that man would marry Lilly. Yes, 
I did, there’s no need of your laughing;” and 
the small elf sat back in her stuffed easy-chair, 
and gravely surveyed her mother and sister. 

Mrs. Archer’s cares by this time seemed 
lighter; the thought had suddenly occurred to 
her, what if some-one as good and rich as Mr. 
Dick were to fall in love with the pure, good 
face of her child. Such things had been; and 
she gazed with a somewhat lightened heart on 
the beautiful figure bent now in earnest to the 
task before her, which was the writing of the 
following letter: 

‘Dear Atice—I am coming. Keep the place 
open for me; and also speak for a room in your 
boarding-house. 
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“Mother has consented at last, and, I am 
sure, it will be for the best. I shall start on 
Monday with a very small trunk; so, if you 
choose, you may meet me at the depot at seven, 
P.M. I suppose I shall feel a little strange at 
first. — Your friend, 

“Litty ARcHER.” 

The letter was sealed and duly despatched. 

“You see,” said Lilly, counting over her 
small store, ‘“‘I need not be afraid of spending 
a little now. So I think I'll run out and buy 
a few French rolls, and a bit of meat, and a 
bun for Taddie.” 

“Oh! you are so good!” cried the child, fer- 
vently, with clasped hands. ‘Don’t I hope 
you may marry the richest and best man in all 
Philadelphia?” 

Lilly was very busy on that important morn- 
ing. She was not to start till nine, and her 
trunk had been packed on the Saturday before. 
Still the eyes were not dim that watched old 
Til, the express-man, as he carried it from 
the little porch on his shoulder; and poor Mrs. 
Archer, though she tried to be brave, broke 
down at the last, and cried almost childishly. 

“TI don’t see as it’s anything to cry for,” 


spoke up Taddie, who had been watching, owl- 


like, from her corner. ‘She'll always be re- 
spected, of course, because papa was a minister. 
That makes all the difference. Lilly, you'll be 
sure to bring me the worsted—and the tetting- 
needle—and a pretty book now and then—and 
a letter every Thursday—and to find Mr. Dick, 
and marry him.” 

To all these queries, asked with a long pause 
between, Lilly had given a mute assent. But to 
the last, which was propounded with the same 
quiet, grave manner, she responded with a 
laugh, in which even the widow joined, though 
the big tears yet hung on her lashes. So Lilly 
went away in a sort of sunshine, after all. 

The day did not terminate pleasantly as re- 
garded the weather. Toward two o’clock a 
rain-storm set in, and Lilly, who had never 
traveled alone before, felt the good spirits she 
had conjured up rapidly deserting her. She 
thought of the past—of the happy little par- 
sonage, from which her father had been borne; 
of the kind people he had ministered to for so 
many years. 

She passed a church very like the pretty 
Stone edifice, in whose chancel he had so often 
broken the bread of life. She thought of her 
mother, ill and dispirited, of Taddie, white- 
( faced, incurably deformed, and utterly depend- 
ent, and her heart swelled. She was forced to 
Shield the tears that would come with her hand. 





Poor child! she felt very lonely, and questioned 
if, among all the groups about her, there was 
another spirit as sorely tried as hers. 

“You never came in all this rain!” cried 
Lilly, as, getting off the train, she saw by the 
light of a blood-red lantern, the face of her 
friend, Alice Thornton. 

‘‘To be sure I did,” was the hearty reply. 
“‘T should have been ashamed of myself to let 
you come in this great, gloomy city such a 
night as this, and nobody here to meet you. 
Besides, you’d have been bewildered to death 
among all these hackmen, who stun one’s ears 
with their clatter. No, no, no!” she vocife- 
rated, shaking her head savagely at the offend- 
ing coachmen. See how they stick their nasty, 
wet whips in one’s face—it’s unbearable. And 
they’re twice as bad if they see a lone woman 
or two, with no suitable masculine to guard 
them. Now don’t get frightened; give me your 
checks; there’s a nice hack out here, and the 
driver knows me. Bah! the mud! Here we 
are; get the trunk for this check, driver. And 
now we are safe from the driving rain for one 
while,” she added, as they sank back on the 
comfortable cushions. 

“You're too tired to talk, Lilly. Well, don’t 
talk; just let me do all that part of the business. 
Oh! I’m glad you’ve come! I was afraid you 
wouldn’t; and yet I ordered a nice little supper 
for us two, to be ready by the time we get there. 
It’s a very good house, though it does look a 
little worn and old-fashioned. You won’t mind 
that, though, will you?” 

‘No, indeed,” said Lilly, quietly. 

“You see we’ve either got to board in style 
and dress shabbily; or dress in style and board 
second-rate. But you know you couldn’t walk 
on Chestnut street, and be thought anybody with 
a last year’s bonnet or cloak; and so I prefer to 
use my money for nice clothes.” 

‘I must use mine to take care of my mother 
and sister,” said Lilly. 

“T have neither, you know,” her friend re- 
sponded, a little less flippantly. ‘‘ But still with 
my help—and I’m a famous manager—you will 
look very nicely, for you are pretty, and I am 
not. Why, Lilly, you will be the handsomest 
girl in the shop.” 

“That is flattery,” said Lilly, gravely. 

“Not a bit of it; but, come, we are almost at 
the house. What a driving storm! I do hope 
it will clear up by morning. Dean’s is the 
finest dry-goods store in the city. That, I’m 
sure, you'll say. Look out for the gutters.” 

Lilly, weary and heart-sick, followed her 
friend into a badly-lighted and very narrow hall, 
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through the center of which ran a strip of faded 
carpet... The wall, on either side, was bare in 
spots, where the excessive damp, had blistered 
the paper; and the children, who happened to 
have inquisitive minds, had stripped it here 
and there, till it appeared like a succession of 
maps, representing islands, rivers, and moun- 
tains, from the landing to the top of the stair- 
case, Up three weary flights Lilly tugged after 
Alice, who was following the trunk, and landed 
at last in a room that looked like a closet, quite 
bare of carpet or paper. 

“There! I’ve arranged it all nicely,” said 
Alice. ‘I got Spinney, Morton into another 
room, so you might share mine. It looks a 
little cheerless; but you see there’s a bit of a 
stove here, and when I get a brave, little fire 
going, to take the chill off, it will seem quite 
snug to you. Better, any way, than rooming 
with a stranger.” 

“Oh! a thousand times!?’ said. Lilly. 

“Yes, I thought you would think so. Dear, 
dear! how nice you look, though only in your 
traveling-dress, and that bow of ribbon instead 
of a brooch. I wish I did; but I’m such a guy if 
I’m not rigged-up. How are they all at hone— 
mother, and that queer, darling little Taddie?” 

‘‘Much the same as usual,” Lilly said, feeling 
as if she wanted to get away somewhere and 
cry. 

“That Taddie was such a curious little 
thing,” said Alice, winking and blinking over 
continuous fine puffs of very black smoke, that 
her damp kindlings emitted. ‘*My mother, who 
brought all her old Scotch superstitions with 
her, you see, always called her a changeling; 
and its curious what queer little prophesies she 
will make at times, isn’t it? Do you much think 
she will live to grow up? There! there’s a 
miniature Vesuvius for you! Just hear the 
creature roar! What lungsithas! It wouldn’t 
have smoked at all, only for the damp. And 
now we'll go down to supper. Do you know, 
Tye had some oysters nicely stewed; and I do 
hope you'll enjoy them.” 

On the extreme end of a long consecutive- 
table stood a dropsical castor, two cracked 
plates, two bowls of oysters, and a diminutive 
wheat loaf. Lilly thought of the darling little 
round-table at home, with its snowy cloth and 
shining white dishes, its clear, silver spoons, 
and little cream-jug of the same costly metal. 
Ob! that lump in her throat! Do all she could, 
it would. not go down! For her that was a 
dreary evening, and a still more dreary supper. 

But sleep came to her as to all, She forgot 
her surroundings, and in her night-visions 





heard the piping voice of Taddie once more. 
Taddie’s littte speech had struck home. Mr. 
Dick had liked her, she was sure—more than 
that, had loved her. It was nearly a year ago, 
just after her father died, and they were forced 
to take summer-boarders, Yes, he loved her; 
and but for sentimental Hal Stanley, who had 
somehow entangled her fancy, and then gone 
off and married her cousin, after Mr. Dick had 
returned to the city, she might have loved him. 
In her dream she almost-did. And then, had 
he not hinted once that Mr. Dick was only a 
part of his name? Had he not in all respecis 
acted the perfect gentleman—actuated by mo- 
tives the most honorable? Her mother had 
insisted that he was a wealthy man, in spite of 
port-folio and scrap-table of art and artists, of 
tours afoot, and poverty. And she had refused 
him point-blank, because she thought she loved 
that spooney Hal, who had nothing to recom- 
mend him but a languishing pair of almond- 
shaped, brown eyes. 

What should make her dream of him so— 
so—— well, so affectionately, she asked herself 
more than once, as she dressed in the gray 
morning. Then occurred Taddie’s advice: “Go 
and find Mr. Dick,” It would be queer, she 
thought, if she should ever meet him; and then, 
the contrast of all her present surroundings to 
his quiet elegance and manly beauty! She 
shivered and wished she had not come. 

An hour later she had forgotten her regrets, 
It was certainly a cheerful sight—that long, 
splendid store, on every side of which glittered 
wealth and beauty, in fabrics of wonderful 
texture and coloring. 

“‘You’re to stand next counter to me,’’ said 
Alice.. “‘I asked Mr. Dean myself. And won't 
you like him? You can’t help it. All we girls 
would be half in love, only he is so sober and 
old-mannerish in his ways, you know, and 
treats us all alike. He’s a wonderful man, for 
a young one, you'll say so.” 

In this place Lilly had no time to be home- 
sick. Such an array of fashionable life as was 
continually swimming in, like one tide, at the 
east door, and out, like another, at the west; 
such a display of character, of little meannesses, 
of quiet dignity, of bustling importance, of gran- 
deur, and of shoddy. She was too much amused 
and excited to be fatigued; and it was not till 
she was seated in her. box, as she called it, in 
the letter she was writing home in the even- 
ing, that she was made aware that the human 
frame is, after all, only a piece of mortal fur- 
niture, 

Two days after, Mr. Dean sat in his luxu- 
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riously furnished counting-room. A friend 
came in. 

“So, Dean, you’re really off to Europe?” 

“T really am, I think; though I don’t. know. 
I’ve tried it twice before, and always some- 
thing interfered.” 

“I wonder you didn’t stop till you could 
make it your wedding-tour!” 

“My wedding-tour!” he answered, with an 
absent smile, and a far-off expression. ‘‘I tell 
you what; Hale, it isn’t in this world’s goods, 
after all, to make a man happy, eh?” 

“Oh! Well! I don’t know!” returned the 
other, stroking his mustache, ‘‘I’m not exceed- 
ingly miserable because I find that fortune has 
been kind to me. But you’re a misanthrope! 
You’d marry, and settle down, if it wasn’t for 
that—I’m sure you would.” 

A ghost of a smile flitted over Dean’s face, 
but.he was silent. Presently he took his hat, 
folded his newspapers, looked about to see that 
everything was in order, and prepared to leave. 

‘Had you as leave go through the store-way ?” 
asked his friend. ‘I have to go down Chestnut 
street-—I have some business that way.” 

“Certainly!” said Mr. Dean; and the two 
passed through admiring crowds—for they were 
both very handsome men, 

“Why, what’s the matter?” queried young 
Hale, stopping short. 

A little throng had gathered round a fainting 
girl. The two men hurried forward, 

“She had a telegraph, sir,” said one of the 
girls. 

‘It’s the new one, number fourteen,” volun- 
teered another. . 

Meantime, Mr. Dean, pale and anxious, hay- 
ing caught sight of the white, still face, pressed 
through. 

“Why, it’s—it’s——” 

“From her mother, sir—a telegraph,” cried 
Alice, volubly. ‘‘ Her little sister is dead—and 
she’s only been here two days.” 

“What, Taddie! sweet, little Taddie?’’ ex- 
‘Claimed Mr. Dean, his cheek pale, his eyes 





moist. Everybody stared. The name—that 
loved name, roused the poor girl from her 
stupor. Her glance fell upon him. r 

“Oh, Mr, Dick!” she exclaimed, with out- 
stretched ,hands, “take me away from here. 
Taddie told me——” and again she shuddered 
and lapsed into insensibility. 

But a very few hours passed before Lilly sat 
in the cars, under the kind care of Mr. Rich- 
ard Dean. How tender he was of her!—how 
thoughtful of her comfort! And when they 
stood together over the little still, white, an- 
gelic face, her tears fell, not alone, upon the 
marble forehead. 

“Oh! little Taddie, I went away to care for 
you,” sobbed Lilly; ‘‘and to this I come back.” 

“She failed all at once,” whispered Mrs. 
Archer, ceasing her low sobs. ‘‘ ‘Mother,’ she 
cried, ‘I do believe I’m going to die, right 
away, I feel so strange! and oh! so happy, too! 
And, mamma, don’t be sad, for Lilly will find 
Mr. Dick, and they will both take care of you.’ 
She never said another word. I held her in 
my arms and thought she had fainted, for she 
has had such turns before; but the breath was 
gone, sweet darling!” 

Yes, Lilly had found Mr. Dick. And finding 
him, had put her in possession of a gift that 
could not be too highly valued, His heart had 
always been hers from the first; but he had 
heard of Hal Stanley’s marriage, and thinking 
it must have been with her, took no further 
pains to inquire. 

And it was wonderful, he said, as he pressed 
her to his heart, his own wedded wife, won- 
derful how God had brought it all about. 

“Married his shop-girl, didn’t he?” queried 
some one of Alice, who turned upon her with 
flashing eyes. 

“He married Lilly Archer, the daughter of 
a deceased Episcopal clergyman, who preferred 
honest labor to beggarly idleness,” was the 
sharp reply. ‘And if he had waited twenty 
years, he could not have done better.” 

And that was what Dean thought. 
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Tue sky in the West was all aglow, 
But the East was dull and gray; 

The furze scarce stirred on the rocky cliffs, 
But the breakers rolled in the bay. 


Some children ran on the glistening sands, 
And laughed in their childish play; 

But a ship struck on the outer bar, 
And the breakers rolled in the bay. 


The waves dashed high o’er the vessel’s side; 
And over her swept the spray; 

And the sea-bird’s scream rose o’er the roar 
Of the breakers in the bay. 


Many a ship has gone down since then; 
The children have passed away ; 

But the sky still looks with a smile and frown 
On the breakers in the bay. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 

“Miss Eniza?” 

«Well, my sweet child?” 

‘Would you lend me your pearls for this one 
night?” 

“My pearls, darling? My pearls? Oh, Geor- 
gie! you cannot understand the associations 
connected with these ornaments—the painful, 
the thrilling associations!” 

“Don’t! Pray, don’t! When you clasp your 
hands, and roll up your eyes in that fashion, it 
gives me a chill—it does, indeed!” cried Geor- 
giana Halstead, really distressed; for when 
Miss Eliza went into a fit of sentiment, it was 
apt to go through ‘many variations of sighs, 
smiles, and tears, till it ended in hysterics. 

‘A chill, Georgiana? What is a single chill, 
compared to the agonies of memory that haunt 

.this bosom?” cried Miss Eliza, pressing one 
large and rather bony hand on that portion of 
her tall person, for which her dress-maker 
deserved the greatest credit. ‘Oh! child, if 
you had but once listened to my history!” 

*“Couldn’t think of it! The first ten words 
would break. my heart into ten thousand splin- 
ters. Besides, I never could endure mysteries,” 
cried the young lady, letting down a superb 
mop of yellow hair, which shimmered like sun- 
beams over her shoulders, and posing herself 
before the mirror, as it revealed her lovely 
person from head to foot. 

«My life,” moaned aunt Eliza, “has both a 
mystery and a history, which will be found 
written on my soul, when this poor body, once 
so tenderly beloved, is laid in the dust.” 

‘‘ Under the daisies would be prettier, I think,” 
replied Georgiana, braiding her hair with 
breathless haste, in two gorgeous bands, while 
Miss Eliza was talking. ‘‘A great deal prettier. 
There, now, tell me if you like this.” 

The fair girl had woven the heavy braids of 
hair around her quzenly head, forming a coro- 
net of living gold above a forehead white as 
snow, on which the delicate veins might be 
traced like blue shadows. ‘This is the way I 
intend to wear it, with the garland of aba 
in front. Won't it be lovely?” 
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“No!” said Miss Eliza, shaking her head. 
“There was a time é 

“Yes, yes! I understand! The skirt will be 
white satin, the tunic blue velvet, with a border 
of ermine so deep.” , 

Miss Eliza came out of her‘own history long 
enough to notice that the ermine border would 
be at least six inches deep; then she retired 
into herself again, and sighed heavily; and, 
dropping her head on one hand, fell into a 
mournful reverie. 

‘Shall I wear a chain, or a collar of’ gold?” 
said Georgiana. 

“Yes, it was one chain of flowers,” mur- 
mured Miss Eliza, exploring her life backward. 
“Such flowers as only grow on the banks of 
Eden.” 

“TI am afraid Rowéna could have sported 
nothing but wild flowers—a garland of haw- 
thorn-blossoms, or a bouquet of primroses,” 
said Georgiana, crossing some scarlet ribbons 
sandal-wise over her ankles, and regarding the 
effect with great satisfaction. 

“Rowena! Rowena! I mentioned no.such 
name. Indeed, I never do: mention names,” 
cried Miss Eliza, arousing herself, and sitting 
upright. ‘Heaven forbid that I should ever 
be left: to mention names.” 

The old maid, for such I am pained to say, 
Miss Eliza Halstead was, arose solemnly, as 
she said this, and waving her niece off witha 
sweep of both hands worthy of a wind-mill in 
full motion, began to pace up and down the 
room with long and measured steps, that gave 
a tragic air to the scene. 

“How about the pearls?” questioned Georgie, 
tying the scarlet ribbon in a dainty little bow. 
“We havn’t much time. It is getting dark, now, 
and one doesn’t step out of a Waverly novel, in 
full rig, without lots of preparation. Mine is 
the fourth tableau.” 

“Tableau? Ah, yes! I remember you were 
going to stand up as——” 

«As Rowena, in Ivanhoe.” 

“Rowena! My dear child, you are not tall 
enough by five inches, and lack the proper 
dignity. Mrs. Savage must have done this— 
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she always was my-enemy from her girlhood; 
that is—that is, from the first time 1. dawned 
upon her life. Let me ask you a question, 
Georgiana.” 

“Be quick, then, please; for I want the 
pearls.” -! 

‘Was Mrs, Savage aware that I was an 
inmate of this house when she selected you to 
represent the most queenly character in Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel? I particularly wish to 
know.” 

«J—I should think it very likely,” answered 
Georgiana, driving a laugh from her lips which 
broke from her eyes in a gush ef mischief. 
“It is now six months since you came here.” 

«She knew it, and yet invited another. This 
is life—this is ingratitude! Has she no remem- 
brance of the time when we two—— But why 
should [ dwell on that’painful epoch of my life? 
Georgiana, you shall have the pearls. Let me 
complete this soul’s martyrdom. Where is my 
trunk?” 

“In the store-room, I think.” 

“There again! Relics of the past huddled 
together in a common store-ré&m-—and such 
relics!” 

‘Nothing ever was more beautiful!’’ said the 
young lady, proceeding with her toilet; ‘only 
do bring them along!” 

Miss Eliza stalked out of the room with a 
key grasped in her hands, measuring off her 
steps like Juno in a fit of heathenish indigna- 
tion. She returned directly, bearing in her 
hand a faded red-moroeco case, the size of 
soup-plate, and, considerably battered at the 
edges. Seating herself in an arm-chair, she 
opened the case, and began to shake her head 
lugubriously over the snow-white pearls that 
gieamed upon her from their neat purple satin. 
Georgiana looked eagerly over her shoulder. 

“*Oh, Miss Eliza, I didn’t begin to know how 
beautiful they were; so large, so full of milky 
light! No wonder you prize them!” 

“Alas! it is not their beauty,” sighed Miss 
Eliza. “Here, take them, child; they were 
intended for a more queenly brow, but I yield 
to destiny.” 

Miss Eliza rendered up the case as if it had 
contained flowers for a coffin, shrouded her 
features in a corner of the lace anti-macassar 
which covered the maroon cushions of her easy- 
chair, and allowed a touching little sob to break 
from her lips, ’ 

“Oh! the associations that are connected 
with those ornaments!” she moaned. 

“Now I will render them doubly dear,” 
laughed the young girl, laying the white spray 








on the golden braids of her hair, and moving 
her head about like a bird pluming itself. ‘ 

‘Destiny! destiny!’ murmured aunt Eliza. 

‘Beautiful! beautiful!” responded Georgia; 
and, running into a neighboring dressing-eloset, 
she came forth a lady of the olden times, that 
might have danced. with the lion-hearted Rich- 
ard. 

Aunt Eliza gaye one glance at the radiant 
young creature, rose: from her chair, and left 
the room, wringing her hands like a tragedy 
queen. 

Georgiana took no heed, but framed her 
pretty image in the glass, where she looked 
like a picture to which Titian had given the 
draperies, and Rubens the flesh-tints. As she 
stood admiring herself, as any pretty woman 
might, the door opened, and a stately old woman 
entered, rustling across the floor in a heavy 
black silk, and with quantities of white tulle 
softening her face and bosom. 

“Oh, Madam Halstead! I am so glad you've 
come! Tell me if this is not perfect?” 

“I never think you otherwise than perfect, 
child—who could?” replied the sweet, low voice 
of the old lady. “The very sight of you makes 
me young again.” 

‘How handsome you must have been,” cried 
Georgie, throwing one arm around the old lady, 
and patting the soft cheek, which had a touch 
of bloom on it, with her dimpled hand. “How 
handsome you are now!” 

The old lady shook her head, and a faint 
blush stole over hér face, and lost itself under 
the shadows of her silver-white hair. 

“Yes, dear, some fow who loved me used to 
think so,” said the old lady. 

“Here comes Miss Eliza,” cried Georgiana, 
seizing upon a large cloak of black velvet, in 
which she enveloped her dress, and twisting ‘a 
fleece-like nubia over her head, cried, ‘‘Good- 
night! Good-night! Just one kiss! Good- 
night!” 

Away the bright young creature went sweep- 
ing out of the room, and down the stair-ease, 
like a tropical bird with all its plumage in 
motion. 

**Good-night!”, she repeated to Miss Eliza, 
who loomed upon her from the extremity of the 
upper hall. ‘Don’t be too late; I’ll send the 
carriage back!’ 

With a toss of her lofty head, and a wave of 
her hand, Miss Eliza seemed to sweep the young 
creature out of her presence; then she entered 
the room where old Mrs. Halstead was sitting 
in the easy-chair which her daughter had so 
lately abandoned, and paused inside the doar, 
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gazing upon that calm face with a look of 
mournful réproach. 

-* Thus, ever thus, do I find the -place F have 
left, filled,” she said; “but my own mother, 
this is too much!” d 

“Js it that you want the seat, Eliza,’ said the 
old lady, gently lifting herself from the chair; 
‘take it, I have rested long enough.” 

“Oh! my beloved parent, that you should 
make 'this sacrifice for me!” sighed Miss Eliza, 
dropping inte the chair. “I know that your 
noble heart would be pained if I did not accept 
it! Tdo—I do!” . 

That fine old lady had lived with her daughter 
too long for any surprise at this wonderful out- 
gush of gratitude; she only moved to a couch 
on the other side of the room, and sat down 
with a low sigh. 

Miss Eliza began to mutter and moan in her 
chair. 

“Are you ill? Is anything the matter?’ 
inquired the old lady. 

“Did you see that child go out? Did you 
comprehend the conspiracy which that wicked 
woman has organized to keep me out of these 
tableaux? Did you observe the impertinence of 
that flippant girl? Oh, mother! these terrible 


shoeks will break your child’s heart!” 
“Eliza! Eliza! this is all fancy,” answered 
the old lady. 
“Fancy! fancy! What is fancy, pray?” 
“That you have enemies; that persons wish 


to annoy you. Why should they?” 

Miss Eliza sprang up from her chair and 
turned upon her mother. 

*<No enemies! No enemies! What keeps me 
here, then? Why is that silly child set up in 
the tableau nature and cultivation intended me 
to fill?’ Madam! madam! are you also joining 
in the conspiracy against me?” Miss Eliza 
shook her long, white fore-finger almost in the 
grand old face of her mother, as she spoke. 
“Ts it by your connivance that all gentlemen 
are excluded ‘from my presence?” 

**No one has ever been excluded, Bliza.” 

**Indeed!” 

The word was prolonged into a sneer, which 
brought a faint color into: Mrs. Halstead’s face. 

“To think,” added Miss Eliza, wrathful in 
the’ face, ‘‘to think of the pin-cushions, pen- 
wipers, and lamp-mats, to say nothing of wax- 
dolls ‘and little babies, that I have made and 
dressed for this very fair—it’s enough to break 
one’s heart. Not a stall left for me to attend; 
every corner in the tableaux filled up with 
silly, pert creatures that I wouldn’t walk over. 
This is justice—this is patriotism. I might be 





direct from Richmond for any attention they 
give me.” 

“Tam sure, Eliza, thé committee were very 
thankful for your help,” said old Mrs. Halstead, 
soothingly. 

“Thankful, indeed! Oh, yes! it is easy 
enough to simper, and shake hands, and speak 
of obligations. But why didn’t they treat all 
us young girls alike? Why am I left out of 
everything?” 

Before Mrs. Halstead could answer, a servant 
entered ‘the room and informed Miss. Eliza that 
the carriage had returned. 

“But I will assert my rights,” cried the lady, 
gathering a rose-colored opera-cloak about her, 
and pluming herself before the mirror. ‘You 
can go, Thomas; I will be down in one mo- 
ment.” 

A little deficiency of the toilet had struck 
Miss. Eliza;.and searching in some pocket hid 
away in her voluminous skirts, she drew forth a 
little pasteboard box, turned her back squarely 
on the old lady, and occupied herself, after a 
mysterious fashion, for some moments close to 
the mirror. 

“Do not defend these women, mamma,” she 
said, with angry emphasis. “I blush for them.” 

There certainly did seem te be some truth 
in this assertion, for Miss Eliza’s cheeks had 
flushed suddenly to a vivid red; but then her 
forehead and around her mouth had grown 
white in proportion, showing great intensity of 
shame. 

“Now I am going, mamma; but first give me 
your blessing:” Miss Eliza dropped one knee 
to her mother’s foot-stool, bent her tall form 
before the grand old lady, and seemed waiting 
for a solemn benediction; but the sensible old 
lady put back the mass of false curls that fell 
swooping over her daughter’s waterfall, and 
fastened them in place with a hair-pin from her 
own silver-white hair. 

“That will do, my dear. I see nothing else 
out of the way.” 

Miss Eliza arose with a slight creak of the 
joints, and a look of mournful reproach. 

‘‘Thus it is,” she said, ‘‘that one’s most sen- 
sitive feelings are thrown back upon the heart. 
My own mother refuses me her blessing; but I 
can define the reason—the hidden, mysterious 
reason.” 

This’ intensified female gathered the opera- 
cloak around her as if it had been a Roman , 
toga; and sailed out of the room with the sweep 
of a wind-mill. Mrs. Halstead shook her hand- 
some old head, and sighed faintly when Eliza 
disappeared. 
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«Will she never comprehend our position?” ; elbows on the table, and both hands bent under 


she murmured. “Never remember that the 


bloom of: girlhood does not run through mid- 
age? ‘How good they are to overlook all this.” 


CHAPTER IV. P 

An old man gat alone in one of those large, 
old-fashioned houses, which have been almost 
driven out of existence by the march of com- 
merce into the haunts of fashion. The rooms 
were broad, deep, ‘and well lighted; for there 
was plenty of land around the old house, which 
was half occupied by the remnants of an old- 
fashioned garden, in which two or three quince 
trees might be seen from the side windows, 
covered with plump, orange-tinted fruit in the 
late autumn, but gnarled and knotted old skele- 
tons, as they appeared to their owner that frosty 
afternoon. 

The room in which this man sat was large, 
old-fashioned, and gloomy enough. A Brussels 
carpet, worn in places till the linen foundation 

_ broke through the faded pattern, was stretched 
upon the floor without quite covering it, and 
a breadth of striped stair-carpeting eked out 
the deficiency, running along the foot-boards 
in meager imitation of a cordon. 

A ponderous old sideboard of solid mahogany, 
which contained a multitude of drawers and 
shelves for everything, stood in a recess by the 
fire-place. On this were decanters with silver 
eaps; and tiny silver shields hung around their 
necks, telling what manner of spirits was im- 
prisoned within, bespeaking the old-fashioned 
hospitality of forty years ago; and over the 
sideboard hung a picture from some Dutch 
artist, in which bunches of carrots, heads of 
cabbages, birds newly shot, and fish ready for 
the pan, were heaped together in sumptuous 
profusion. ‘It was a fine appetizing kitchen 
scene, in which a few marigolds and hollyhocks 
had been thrown, as tasteful market-men some- 
times cast a handful of coarse flowers on a cus- 
tomer’s basket. Some mahogany chairs, with 
well-worn horse-hair seats, stood against the 
wall; and a stiff, spindle-legged sofa, covered 
with the same useful material, occupied a re- 
cess near the fire-place, like that filled by the 
sideboard. 

This old nian, who seemed apart and parcel 
of the room, sat at a round table, old-fashioned 
as the sideboard, on which the remnants of his 
solitary dinner still remained. A decanter, full 
of some ruby-tinted liquor, stood before him; 
but the glasses were empty, and not a drop of 
liquid had as yet’ stained them. With both 





his chin, he sat gazing on the Dutch picture; 
but apparently seeing something far beyond it, 
which filled his eyes with gloom, and bent his 
brows with heavy thought. At last he moved 
heavily in his chair; and pushed the decanter 
away toward the center of the table. 

“Why should I think of him now more 
than at another time?” he muttered. ‘The 
fellow is safe enough, I dare say; very likely 
isn’t in the army at all. Am Ia man to grow 
moody over a dream, or a bit of nightmare? I 
wouldn’t have believed it if any one had told 
me so; but, spite of myself, I do feel shaky, 
and tons of lead seem to be holding down my 
heart. Hark! I heard the patter of feet run- 
ning swiftly; now’a cry. There is news from 
the army. Tush! what is that tome? I have 
no one to mourn or hope for again.” 

The old man started from his chair and went 
swiftly into the hall, crying out, in a hoarse 
voice, as he flung the door open, 

**Boy, boy! I say—boy, a paper, quick!” 

The newsboy broke up a shrill cry and came 
clamping back, selecting a paper from the 
bundle under his arm as he moved. 

‘‘Great battle, sir; list of killed and wounded 
a yard long! Ten cents; thank you! Can’t 
stay to give change. Most of our fellers ’ed 
stick you with a week older, and take the 
money at that. But I mean ter have yer fora 
general customer. Hallo! there comes another 
chap yelling like blazes; bet yer a copper, old 
boy, that I get round the corner fust.” 

Away the sharp, young rogue darted down 
the street, with the clatter of his thick shoes 
beating the pavement like a pair of flails, and 
his shrill, young voice cutting the frosty air 
with a shrill clearness that made the old man 
on the door-step shiver. 

“It is very cold,” he said, buttoning his coat 
over his chest with trembling fingers. ‘Yet I 
could see the wind whistling through that little 
fellows hair, and he did not seem to mind it, or 
think that his voice is a death-cry to so many. 
Why did I get this? What do I care who lives 
or dies?” 

The old man went into the house as he spoke, 
and sat down on the spindle-legged sofa, un- 
folding his damp paper in the light of a window ~ 
behind it. It was the first time he had inte- 
rested himself in the war news enough to pur- 
chase an extra. Now his breath came quickly, 
and his hands shook with something beside 
cold. 

The boy had spoken no more than the truth. 
Column after column of names filled up the 
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‘dead-list; and that was followed by so many 
mames of the wounded and missing, that the 
most eager affection would tire in searching 
them. But the eyes of this weary old man 
seized upon eadh name, and dropped it with 
the quickness of lightning. He had so long 
been accustomed to ‘adding up columns of in- 
tricate figures, that names of the dead glided 
by him like shadows. One column was de- 
spatched, and then another. 

“What folly,” he said, looking up from the 
paper. ‘*Why shoulda dream set:me to search- 
fing here? Ha! Oh! God, help me! It is here!” 

The paper dropped from his hold; his head 
fell forward. Resting an elbow on each knee, 
-he supported that drooping head with two 
quivering hands. After atime he arose from 
the sofa, and began to! walk slowly up and 
down the room with his arms behind him, and 
his fingers interlocked with a grip of iron. 

“(Her only son—her only hope.” 

This hard, perhaps we may say, this bad man, 
had been so shaken by a dream that had seized 
upon his conscience in the night, that he was 
almost given up to regrets; for the dream was 
reality now—that paper had told him so. 

“Why should I have bought that?” he said, 


starting from the paper which rustled against 


‘Just as I was thinking 
Oh, me! it is hard—it 


him as he walked. 
to search him out, too. 
is hard!” 

It is an old man I am writing about—a hard, 
stern man, self-sufficient, and above such small 
human weaknesses as grow out of the affec- 
tions; but his whole nature was broken up for 
the moment. Some plan of atonement, gene- 
rosity, or ambition, had been overthrown by 
the reading of that one name among the killed 
of a great battle. 

These thoughts crowded on the lonely man 
so closely, that he felt suffocated even in that 
vast room, and went into the hall, beating his 
breast for the breath that was stifling him. But 
even the cold hall seemed without atmosphere. 
So the old man seized his hat, put on an over- 
coat that hung on the rack, and went into the 
street. He had no object, save that of finding 
air to breathe, and wandered off, walking more 
briskly than he had done for years, though his 
cane had been left behind. For more than an 
hour the old man wandered through the streets, 


so buried, soul and sense, in the past, that he‘ 


scarcely knew whether it was night or day. At 
last he came opposite the great fair, Around 
the entrance a crowd was gathered, and people 
were passing through in groups, as if some 
especial attraction carried them there. 





The old man remembered at once that he had 
been applied to for-contributions to this fair, 
and, being in a crusty mood, had refused to 
contribute a cent. Now, when the effect of 
that name in the death-list was upon him, he 
groaned at the remembrance of his rudeness; 
and forcing his way with the crowd, purchased 
a ticket, and went in. 

This old man was not much given to amusing 
himself; and the beautiful scene before him had 
more than the charm of novelty, The flags, 
wreathed among flowers and heavy evergreen 
garlands, made the enclosure one vast bower, 
haunted with lovely women, ardent, generous, 
and radiant with winning smiles. The lights, 
twinkling through. gorgeous draperies and 
feathery fine boughs, almost blinded him as he 
came in from the dark street. The life, the 
hum of conversation, the laughter that now and 
then rang up from some stall, or group, fell 
upon him: strangely; these people seemed 
mocking the heavy, dead weight of sorrow that 
lay upon his soul. At another time he would 
have gone away in disgust, muttering some sar- 
casm, and escaping out of the brightness with 
asneer. But he was just then too wretched. 

He had refused money when it was asked 
of him; but now—now, when conscience was 
crowning his soul with thorns, he would be 
liberal. Fortunately, there was plenty of money 
in the breast-pocket which almost covered his 
heart—that should redeem him-from his own re- 
proaches. He would buy any amount of preity 
nothings, and, for onee, fling away his money 
like dirt—why not? It was his own, and no 
one in this world had a right to question him. 

With these new theughts in his mind, the old 
man paused before one of those fairy-like en- 
closures, which, in such places, seem to have 
drifted out of Paradise. It was one mass of 
evergreens, living ivy, and creeping plants, rich 
with blossoms; back of the little bower this 
wealth of foliage was drawn back like the dra- 
pery of a window, and through its rich green 
came the gorgeous warmth of hot-house plants 
in full flower. Fuchsias, with a royal glow of 
purple at heart, and rich crimson folding it 
in, drooping over a Hebe vase of pure white 
alabaster, whose pedestal was planted among 
azalias white as clustering snow, pink as & 
summer-cloud, or blood-red, in great blossoming 
clusters, that fairly set the atmosphere ablaze 
with their gorgeousness. Behind all this was 
some tropical tree of the acacia species, droop- 
ing like a willow over the whole, and laden with 
raciness of delicate golden blossoms. Around 
the pedestal of the vase was. wreath of fire, 
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composed of tiny jets of gas, trembling up and 
down like jewels half transmuted into the at- 
mosphere, which shed a tremulous brilliancy 
into the cups of the flowers, and over the green- 
ness of the leaves. 

In the midst of this lovely spot stood a young 
girl, with a fleecy white nubia twisted around 
her head, and a heavy velvet sacque shrouding 
her under-dress from head to foot—or, rather, 
so far as her person was visible. She had evi- 
dently only stepped into the stall to supply the 
place of its usual occupant, and looked a little 
bewildered when the old man came up and in- 
quired the price of a wax-doll. 

“This,” ‘said Georgiana Halstead, seizing the 
doll, which gave out a little, indeed sullen 
shriek, as her hand pressed its bosom, ‘‘this 
lovely little lady in full ball costume, with a 
flounce of real lace, and this heavenly sash. 
Well, really, sir, I should think—let me see,” 
here Georgiana cast a side glance at her custo- 
mer—‘‘I should think twenty, or—yes, twenty- 
five dollars—thirty, say-———” 

The nature of the man arose above his sorrow. 
He cast a withering glance at the fair young 
iace turned upon him, and withdrew his hand 
from under his vest, where he had half thrust 


it in search of his pocket-book. 
“Thirty doHars for that thing?” he growled. 
“For this thing! this loveliest of lovely little 


ladies! Why, one blink of her eyes is worth 
the. money. Just see her fall asleep,” cried 
Georgiana; and with a magie twist of her finger 
the doll closed its blue eyes in serene slumber. 
“Thirty dollars—I am astonished at myself for 
asking so little.” 

A grim smile stole over those thin lips, and 
the old man’s eyes sparkled through their gloom, 
as he looked on that cheerful face dimpling with 
mischief, turned now upon him, now upon the 
doll, The searlet ball-dress, in which the mimic 
fashionable was arrayed, sent a flush down the 
white arm that held it up for admiration, and 
from which the velvet sleeve had fallen loosely 
back, revealing a bracelet of pure gold, formed 
of two serpents twined together and biting each 
other. The old man’s face became suddenly of 
& grayish white as he saw the ornament. 

“‘Where—where did you get that?” he ques- 
tioned, in a low, hoarse voice, touching the 
bracelet with his finger. 

“That, sir,” cried Georgiana, lowering the 
doll till her sleeve fell to its place again, and 
Speaking with sudden dignity, “‘why should 
you ask?”’ 

‘Because I have seen one like:it before, and 
only one. Do not be angry, young lady. I have 





no wish to be rude; but tell me where you got 
those twisted snakes?” 

“They belong to Mrs. Halstead, my father’s 
step-mother,” answered Georgiana, impressed 
by the intense earnestness of the man. 

‘‘Mrs. Halstead! I do not know the name; 
but I should like those serpents. If this Mrs. 
Halstead is one of your benevolent women, who 
are willing to fling their ornaments into the 
national fund, I will pay her handsomely for 
them—very handsomely.” 

“Of course, grandmama is charitable as the 
day is long, and would give almost anything 
to help those who suffer for our country; but I 
don’t know about these pretty reptiles. She 
may have a fondness for them—some associa- 
tion, as Miss Eliza says.” 

‘‘No, no, that cannot be! they have no con- 
nection with her. She must have bought them 
at some pawnbroker’s sale. They can have no 
value to her, except as a curiosity. Ask her if 
she will sell them for ten times their weight in 
gold!” 

“T—I will ask her, if you wish it so much; 
but she will think it strange.” 

“No matter—ask her. And now, to show you 
that I am in earnest, here is thirty dollars for 
that bit’ of satire on’ womankind, which you 
may hand over'to the first little girl that comes 
along. Ah! here is one now, looking’meek and 
frightened. Little woman, would you like a 
doll?” 

The little girl thus addressed turned her 
great, brown eyes from the old man to the doll, 
shrinking back, and yet full of eager desire. 

“Is it for me?—for me?” she said at last, as 
the glorious creature was pressed upon her. 
Please, don’t make fun of me!” 

“He isn’t making’ fun, indeed he isn’t, my 
little lady,” cried Georgiana, delighted with 
the whole proceeding. ‘I dare say he hasn’t 
any little girl of his own, and wants to do some- 
thing nice by the little girl of somebody else. 
Take it in yours arms, dear, and don’t forget the 
good gentleman when you say your prayers.” 

“I won’t, indeed, sir. I’ll put you into the 
long prayer, andthe short one, too, special,” 
cried the little creature, dimpling brightly 
under her happiness, and huddling the great 
doll up in her arms as if she had been its 
mother. ‘Aunt, aunt, see here!” Away the 


“little creature darted toward some woman, who 


was so mingled up with the crowd that her 
bonnet only could be distinguished. 

“There is one person made happy by your 
thirty dollars, sir,” said Georgiana, ‘brightly; 
‘“‘to say nothing of those who will receive your 
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money. Anything ‘more that I can show you? 
Here comes a couple of little boys barefooted, 
and looking so poor.” 

The oldman turned toward the two boys who 
had wandered away from some inner room, and 
were gazing around them with eager curiosity. 
Something in their faces seemed to strike him, 
for his countenance changed instantly, and he 
took a step forward to meet the children, who 
paused before the stall where Georgiana pre- 
sided, lost in admiration. 

‘‘What would you buy here, if you had plenty 
of money ?”’ asked the old man, laying one hand 
on the elder lad’s shoulder. 

“If I had plenty of money?” repeated the 
boy, staring into the dark face bending: over 
him. ‘I—I don’t know. I never. had plenty 
of money.” 

‘But you would like to buy some of these 
nice things?” 

“Oh, yes! I would.” 

«Well, what is there here that you like?” 

The lad took a swift survey of the brilliant 
articles arranged in Miss Halstead’s stall. 

“Td buy one of them caps for grandma,” he 
said; ‘‘and that shawl, with the red-and-white 
border, for sister Anna,” 

“No, no! buy ’em a whole heap of candy, 
and cakes, and oranges, and pea-nuts,” cried the 
younger child, pulling at his brother’s coat. 

“Come here,” said the old man, in a tone 
of compassion, ‘let me look in your face.” 

The elder lad turned frankly and lifted his 
eyes to those of the old man. That was a frank, 
honest young face, full of life and purpose, not- 
withstanding the pallor which spoke of close 
rooms and insufficient food. 

‘These are thin clothes for winter,’’ said the 
eld man, grasping Robeft’s shoulder almost 
roughly. ‘What is your father doing that you 
have nothing better than these things?” 

**My father went to fight for his country,” 
answered the lad, bravely, ‘It isn’t his fault.” 

“It isn’t his fault,” repeated the younger boy, 
creeping behind his brother as he spoke, dis- 
mayed by his own voice, 

‘No shoes!” muttered the old man. 

‘*A soldier’s boys know how to go barefooted,” 
said Robert. “It don’t hurt us—much.” 

‘Come with me! Come with me! I saw some 
things round here that may be worth some- 
thing!” 

The old man strode away as he spoke, fol- 
lowed by the two boys, who ran to keep up 
with him. He stopped at. a less showy stall 
than that he had left, and spoke to the rather 
grave female who presided there. 





“Take a good look at these children, and fit 
them out with warm, decent clothing. You can 
supply something fanciful in the way of a hat 
or cap for the little fellow with the curls. Let 
the boots be thick and strong: Leave nothing 
out that will make them comfortable for the 
winter. Make them up in two bundles: they’ll 
find strength to carry them, I dare’say.” 

‘Oh, yes, yes!’”’ almost shouted: the boys in 
unison. 

“We know how to carry carpet-bags and 
bundles, don’t we?” continued Robert, address- 
ing Joseph, who was shrinking away from the 
sound of his own voice. 

“You do,” whispered the little fellow, “you 
do.” 

“Come along with me,” said the old man, who 
had cast off half the weight of his sorrow since 
these children had approached him. ‘There 
is something to eat around here?” 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed Joseph, with a sigh of 
infinite delight; ‘‘oranges, maybe, or pea-nuts.” 

“Sir,” said Robert, lifting his clear eyes, 
bright with thankfulness, to the old man’s face, 
that was so intently regarding him, ** would you 
just as leave let me stay behind, and take grand- 
mother and sister Anna? They’d like it so 
much.” 

“No,no! comealong! I'll give you something 
for them. We can’t have women about us.” 

He spoke peremptorily, and the children 
obeyed him, almost afraid. 

All sorts of delicious things broke upon the 
lads when they entered that portion of the fair 
which was used as a restaurant; and these half- 
famished young creatures grew wild with animal 
delight when cakes, pies, and oranges were 
placed in their hands. 

The old man sat down, and, leaning his elbows 
on a table, watched these happy children as 
they eat the food he had given them. In years 
and years he had not tasted pure joy like that. 
Any one, to have watched him then, would never 
have believed him the hard old fellow that he 
was. His eyes sparkled, and he chuckled softly 
when little Joseph hid away an orange in his 
pocket, thinking how nics it would be for 
grandma; and, after a little, he fell to himself, 
and began to eat with relish. The very sight 
of those children enjoying themselves so much 
had given him an appetite. 

The bundles were all ready when this strange 
group returned for them. 

‘Now for the red-and-white shawl, and that 
cap,” said the old man. ‘Here are lots of 
candies, and the other things in this paper, 
which we will roll up in them.” 
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“Will you, though?” said Robert, taking a 
bundle under each arm. “TI say, sir, won’t you 
let me hold your horse and run errands for all 
this? I'll do it first-rate.” 

The old man looked down kindly upon him. 

«‘Perhaps, who knows,” he said, answering 
some idea in his own mind rather than what 
the lad was saying. ‘Here is the stall, but the 
lady is gone.” i 

True enough; another person had taken the 
place of Georgiana Halstead, of whom the shawl 
and cap were bought. 

The old man was keenly disappointed, for he 
had intended to learn something more about 
the serpent-bracelet. But the young lady in 
charge had no knowledge of the lady who had 
preceded her temporarily. 

While the old man was questioning this lady, 
a young girl came hurrying through the crowd, 
eagerly looking for some one in eager haste. 
She saw the boys, and came breathlessly up. 

‘Oh! I am so glad to have found you, boys!” 
she cried, addressing them in haste. ‘The 
ladies are waiting for you!” 

“Oh, Anna! he has been so kind! You 
wouldn’t believe it!” cried Robert, looking 
down at his bundles. ‘Such clothes!” 

“Such cake. and candies,” chimed in Joseph. 

“And something for you. Such a shawl— 
there it lies; and a cap for grandma!” said 
Robert. ‘Thank him, Anna; I cannot do it 
half!” 

“I don’t understand—I am in such haste. 
The time is up, sir; but I think you have done 
something very generous, that my brothers want 
me to thank you for. I do it with all my heart, 
But we must go.” 

‘Not till you have taken these,” said the old 
man, hastily rolling up the paper of bon-bons 
in the shawl, which he had just paid for. ‘It 
is a present from this fine lad; wear it for his 
sake.” 


“Tll. carry it for her, and the cap, too,” 
cried Joseph, seizing on the carelessly-rolled 
bundle. 

“Good-night, sir!’”’ I wish I had time to thank 
you,” said Anna, earnestly. ‘‘Good-night!” 

“‘Good-by, sir!’”’ said Robert, with a falter- 
ing voice; for he was near shedding tears of 
gratitude, 

“Good-by! I wish I could do something 
for you.” 

Away the three went, after uttering their 
adieus, passing swiftly through the crowd. 

The old man followed them at a distance till 
they led him into that portion of the building 
devoted that evening to tableaux, when they 
disappeared through a side-door. 

‘‘A dollar extra, here!” said a man stationed 
near the door. “The seats are almost filled!” 

The old. man took some money frém his 
pocket, and went in, feeling interested in the 
persons he had befriended, and resolved to find 
them again if possible, He sat down-on a bench 
near the door, and waited. The room was full, 
the light dim, and a faint hum of whispering 
voices filled the room. 

At last a bell rang. Some dark drapery, 
directly before him, was drawn back, and then 
appeared before him those boys huddled together 
near an old lady, in poverty-stricken garments, , 
with a yawning fire-place in the back-ground, 
and a young girl brightening the tableau with 
her beauty. 

There was breathless stillness in the room— 
for the picture was one to touch the heart and 
fire and refine the imagination. No one stirred ; 
and every eye was. bent on that living picture 
of misery. But, all at once, some confusion 
arose near the door; an old man was pressing 
his way out so eagerly that he pushed the door- 
keeper, who was leaning forward to see the 


picture, so rudely aside, that he almost fell. 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 





Farner! I would be guided by Thy hand. 
Lead me, oh, lead me! through this “vale of tears!” 
Until I reach that bright and Heavenly land, f 
Beyond the confines of these rolling years. 


Lead me from sin, and from temptation far; 
Nor let me wander from the narrow way 

That leads to climes where saints and angels are— 
Where life flows on through realms of endless day. 


Oh! guide me safe o’er all life’s stormy tide; 
Be Thou beside me when the tempest roars; 





Smooth the rough billows as I onward glide, 
And bring me safely to the farther shore! 


The paths of-sin lie thick on every hand; 
Guide me, and keep me safe where e’er I go; 
And grant that in Thy strength I may withstand 
The fierce assault.of every secret foo. 


Oh! keep me, Lord! nor Jet 9 single sin, 
Blight_all my hopes, and wither all my joy; 
But may my heart, all purified within, 
Be filled with love and peace without alloy. 
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Make a chain of twenty-two stitches, and 3 an alternate square of scarlet and dark-blue, 
work a square, which should afterward be em- 3 embroidered with gold, has a very good effect. 
broidered with gold cord, or spangled wool. Couvre-pieds, anti-macassars, cushions, etc., all 

The squares may be joined to form stripes— } look well in this stitch. 
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LACE STITCHES. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Exzcant articles of lingerie—such as collars, 
cuffs, pocket-handkerchiefs, etc.—are almost 
always composed of fine embroidery, mixed 
with lace stitches, which give the work a beau- 
tiful and delicate appearance, and render them 
very expensive. We think we shall be render- 
ing a real service to our readers by giving them 
illustrations of some of the most usual lace 
stitches, with instructions which will enable 
them, with a little perseverance, to work them 
themselves. 
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Lace stitches are worked in the center of a 
leaf, flower, star, or other pattern; the mate- 
rial is cut away underneath. Fine Mecklen- 
burg thread, No. 100, or 120; is the best for 
working these stitches. They are mostly formed 
of loops and button-hole stitches, of which Nos. 
land 2 are illustrations. When you have fast- 








ened the thread to the embroidery, round the 
space you. intend to fill up with a stitch, insert 
the needle a little further, leaving a small loop 
of thread, into which pass the needle as seen 
in No. 1, which shows a number of loops already 
completed, while those marked by a white dot 
are merely buiton-hole stitches. If you wish to 
fill up a space with Brussels net stitch, you 
begin a second row as soon as you have com- 
pleted the first, by forming a fresh loop in each 
of those of the preceding row. If, on the con- 
trary, you wish to continue in a sort of guipure 
stitch, you pass the thread in each loop after 
the row is completed, always inserting the 
needle downward in the loop, and at the end 
of the row you fasten the thread with which 
you have been working, and which must be 
kept rather tightly stretched. (See No. 2.) 
No. 3 is composed first of two rounds of Brus- 
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sels net-stitch, then of one round, in which four 
twisted loops are formed in one loop of pre- 
ceding round, eight times, at regular distances; 
a thread is then passed through the lower part 
of all the loops, so as to unite them and tighten 
the circle. No.3 shows the work just after the 
thread has been passed through the loops; one 
more round is worked by passing the thread 
only through the spaces between the group ef 
four loops; it is then fastened and cut off. 
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MAT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





To be worked in purse-silk of two shades or; four dozen smallest size; a steel crochet hook; 
colors over rings of three sizes. A dozen rings } beads of two sizes. 


of the largest size, seven dozen second size, and 
Vou." XLIX.—10 





Begin by working over one of the largest 
147 











rings in single crochet with the lightest shade 
of silk. 

2nd row: Work with the same shade a row of 
double into each stitch. 

8rd row: With the darkest shade a row of 
double into each stitch of the last double, in- 
creasing sufficiently to keep it flat. 

4th row: Double into each stitch with the 
lightest shade. 

Cover with single crochet with the lightest 
shade of silk ten of the largest rings, and fasten 
to the previous row; work a row of chain, at- 
taching it to the rings at equal distances; into 
this chain a row of double of the lightest shade; 








néxt a row of double of the darkest shade; then 
another row of the lightest shade. 

Cover twenty rings with the lightest shade of 
silk. Attach them as before; and work a chain 
with an equal number of stitches between each 
ring. Now a row of double into each stitch of 
the chain.) — 

Next cover rings of two sizes with two shades 
of silk; afrange them in stars according to the 
engraving; put in the beads, and the mat is 
complete. 

Two shades of scarlet silk, with steel beads, 
or two shades of green silk, with gold beads, 
make a charming mat, 
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A KNITTED CARRIAGE-S8HAWL. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MarTeriats.—2 oz. of 4-thread fleecy. This 
shawl is both light and warm to_wear, and may 
also be used as a hood if one of the points is 
turned up over the head to preserve it from the 
cool breezes of the evening in the garden. 

Our pattern is worked in scarlet wool; it may 
also be made of two colors, or white, with a 
black border. 

Besides the illustration of the shawl or fichu, 
when completed, we give a full-sized engraving 
of part of the knitting for the center in full size. 
The size of the wool and needles may be judged 
of by this engraving. The border is composed 
of four strips, knitted separately, made to slant 
into a point on each side, and afterward sewn 
together. 

For each of these strips cast on 192 stitclies 
very loosely. 

Ist row: Knit 1, * maké 1, knit 2 together 4 
times, make 6, knitfing 1 plain between each, 
knit 2 together 8 times, repeat 9 times from *, 
knit 1 at the end. 

2nd row: Plain knitting. 

8rd row: Knit 1, make'1; knit 2 together 3 
times, knit 15, * make’ 1, kiit 2 together, knit 
17, repeat ftom'*. At the end of the row de- 
crease as On thé othér side to form the point. 

ith row: Plain knitting. ; 

Repeat these four rows five times more. De- 


$ 








crease at the end of éach row, so as to have 
taken up all but one or two of the stitchos ef 
the first and last scallop. Now work the inser- 
tion pattern which comes between the center 
and the border. The decreasings are made by 
knitting or purling two stitches together as one. 

lst row: Knit 3,and then, alternately, make 1 
and knit 2 together, knit the three last stitches 
of the row. 

2nd row: Purl 2, * purl 2 together, make 1, 
and repeat from *. The three last stitches 
purled. 

8rd row: Like the first. In the decreasing 
you must knit the stitches that have been made 
in preceding row. After the last decreasing 
knit 2. 

4th row: Like the second. 

5th row: Knit 2, * knit 2 together, make 1, 
and repeat from *. Knit the three last stitches. 

6th row: 8 purl, * make 1, knit 2 together, 
and repeat from *; at the end purl 2. 

7th row: Like the fifth. 

8th row: Like the sixth. 

9th row: This commences the center, but you 
must continue the border upon I1 stitches on 
each side, On these 11 stitehes repeat always 
from the Ist to the 8th rows. Knit 8;*make 1, 
knit 2 together, repeat_3 times from *. Now 
knit 115 stitches plain, and you must have 11 
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TRAVELING PALETOT. 





more stitches, on which work thus: make 1, knit 
2 together, repeat 3 times from *, knit 2. We 
shall no longer mention the 11 stitches on each 
side. 

10th row: Knit plain 113 stitches, 

11th row: Knit 4, * make 1, knit 2 together, 
knit 6, repeat 12 times from *, then make 1, knit 
2 together, and knit 3. 


12th row: (Left side.) Purl 2, knit 2 together, } 


* make 1, purl 1, make 1, knit 2 together, purl 
8, knit 2 together, repeat 12 times from *, then 
make 1, purl 1, make 1, knit 2 together, purl 2. 

13th row: Knit 1, knit 2 together, * make 1, 
knit 38, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 
together, repeat from *. The end of the rows is 
like the beginning. 

14th row: Knit 2 together, * make 1, purl 2, 
make 1, knit 2 together, purl 1, make 1, purl 3 
together, repeat from *. 

15th row: Knit 2, * make 1, knit 2 together, 
knit 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 3, repeat 
from *. 

16th row: Purl 3, * make 1, purl 3 together, 
make 1, purl 2, make 1, knit 2 together, purl 1, 
repeat from *. 

17th row: Knit.1, knit 2 together, * make 1, 





knit 3, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 
together, repeat from *. 





Repeat continually from the 14th to the 17th 
row, until you have thirty patterns compiete. 
Knit 3 rows plain, repeat the insertion pattern 
again, then 8 more plain rows, sew the border 
on round the center and finish it off with three 
rounds of netting. The two first rounds are 
worked with the wool folded double, the third 
with the wool folded thrice on a larger mesh. 
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TRAVELING PALETOT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 














We give, this month, a pattern for a new 
style traveling Paletot, which is easily made, 
with the assistance of the diagram on the next 
page. 

This traveling Paletot is of cloth, trimmed 
with two rows of black velvet laid on flat. The 
garment closes straight in front, and it is open 
at the side. Under the opening is placed a 
gore of cloth, trimmed with three narrow vel- 
vets, which begins under the arm and widens 
as it descends to the bottom of the garment. 

The sleeve has an elbow; it is long and half- 
tight at bottom. A cuff is simulated by three 
narrow velvets. 

On the next page we give the diagram, by 
which the Paletot may be cut out. 

No. 1. Front. 

No. 2. Tus Gorz. 

No. 3. Bacx. 

No. 4. Front or SuEEvE. 

No. 5, Back or SiEzvs. 

To enlarge the diagram, measure the angles, 
and then make. the sides. as long as they are 
marked. Thus the back, in ‘this diagram, is 


thirty-eight inches. 
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WINTER BOOT, IN KNITTING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Martsrrats.—8. skeins of colored and 2 of 
white double Berlin wool, or 4-ply fleecy; a 
pair of knitting-pins, No. 12’ Bell gauge; and a 
pair of cork soles. 


These materials will make a pair, of lady’s 
boots suitable for wearing over a thin shoe, or 
they may be used for sleeping socks, omitting 
the cork sole. 
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IN KNITTING. = 





Commence with the colored wool, and cast on 
98 stitches. 

1st row.—Bring the wool in front of the pin, 
slip the first stitch, and knit the next plain; 
then bring the wool forward, slip 1, knit 1; 
continue the same to the end of the row. 





2nd row.—Bring the wool forward, slip 1, 
and knit the two loops which cross together; 
repeat to the end. In slipping the stitch, the 
needle should be passed down it as in pearling, 
taking the stitch off without knitting it. 

Knit 84 rows more, the same as the last, 
reckoning each row from one end of the pin to 
the other; it will now be 18 links, or double 
rows, in depth. 

Join on the white wool, and knit two rows 
more as the 2nd row. 

Then with the colored wool knit 4 rows. The 
part already worked is to form the sole and side 
of the boot, and it must now be decreased at 
the end of the rows for the instep. 

Join on the white, and work a row the same 
as the second row until within three stitches of 
the end, and leaving them unworked, turn back 





and knit on the stitches of the last row as be- 
fore, working to within three stitches of the 
end; there will now be. three stitches left at 
each end of the pin; turn back and work as be- 
fore on the stitches of the last row until within 
another three stitches of the end; continue the 
same, leaving three. stitches more at each end 
of the pin every time until 20 white rows are 
worked; the last row will be only 87 stitches, 
or 29 ribs. 

For the ankle, join on the colored wool, still 
keeping the 10 ribs left at each end on the pin; 
work on the last white row thus: 

1st row.—Knit 1, then knit the 2 stitches 
which cross together; repeat to the end. 

2nd row.—Slip the first stitch, then knit 1, 
bring the wool in front, pearl 1, pass the wool 
back; repeat, alternately knitting and pearling 
a stitch to the end; knit the last stitch plain. \ 

Work 8 rows more the same as the last. 

Then knit 1 row the same with the white 
wool. Cast off these stitches. 

To Jorn tue Boot.—With the second pin take 
off the 10 ribs left at one side, place these two 
slanting sides together, and cast them off thus: 

With the white wool knit a stitch off each pin 
together, then knit the 2 next stitches together 
off each pin, turn the first stitch over the second 
as usual; continue the same until all the white 
loops are joined. Then with the colored wool 
sew the two selvedges of the first part of the 
boot together. To form the sole, double the 
foundation-row, and sew the two sides together. 
The band at the ankle must also be joined. 
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EDGING IN TATTING AND CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








MarTERIALS.—Crochet cotton, No. 16. 

Two threads are required for the tatting part 
of this edging. 

Fill the shuttle, and join the end of the cotton 





to that on the reel; then, holding the bobbin- ° 


thread round the fingers, work on it with the 
shuttle 6 stitches, a loop, 6 stitches, a loop, 6 
stitches; draw the cotton rather tight, and work 
2 small circles with the shuttle-thread, thus: 5 
stitches, unite with the joining of the two 
threads, 5 stitches more; draw up. 

2nd small circle: 5 stitches, a loop, 1 stitch, a 
loop, 4 stitches; draw up. With the bobbin- 
thread now work six stitches *. 

For the trefoil, at the upper edge, the shuttle- 
thread is used. 

1st circle: 5 stitches, join to last loop on the 
2nd small circle, 2 stitches, a loop, 1 stitch and 
a loop 4 times, 2 stitches, a loop; 5 stitches; 
draw up. 

2nd circle; 5 stitches, join to last loop of Ist 

















A ROUND FOOT-CUSHION. 
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circle, 2 stitches, a loop, 1 stitch, and a loop 5 
times, 2 stitches, a loop, 5 stitches; draw up. 

8rd circle: 5 stitches, join to last loop of 2nd 
circle, 2 stitches, a loop, 1 stitch, and a loop 4 
times, 2 stitches, a loop, 5 stitches; draw up. 
With the bobbin-thread work 6 stitches. With 
the shuttle-thread now work 2 small circles. 

1st small circle: 4 stitches, join to last loop of 
8rd circle of the trefoil 1 stitch, a loop, 5 stitches; 
draw up. 

2nd small circle: 5 stitches, a loop, 5 stitches; 
draw up. Work 6 stitches with the bobbin- 
thread, join to last loop of the Ist row of bob- 
bin-thread, 6 stitches, a loop, 6 stitches, join to 
the loop in 2nd small circle of shuttle-thread, 





6 stitches, a loop, 6 stitches, a loop, 6 stitches. 
Work 8rd and 4th small circles with the shuttle- 
thread. 

8rd small circle: 5 stitches, join to loop in 
2nd small circle, 5 stitches; draw up. 

4th small circle: 5 stitches, join to last loop 
in 1st small circle, 1 stitch, a loop, 4 stitches; 
draw up. Work 6 stitches with the bobbin- 
thread, and continue from *. 

When a sufficient length of tatting has been 
worked, take crochet cotton, a little finer than 
that used for the tatting, and into the first loop 
on the lower part of the edging crochet one 
double ¢rochet stitch, 5 chain, 1 double crochet 
into next loop; repeat, 





A ROUND FOOT-CUSHION. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Marteriats.—5 shades of crimson and 2 of 
green 5-thread Berlin wool. 

This very pretty cushion is covered with 
roses worked in crochet. Each rose is made 
Separately; nineteen are required. 

For the center rose, take the darkest green 
wool and make a circle of 7 chain, work a 
second circle of 5 chain, with black wool now * 
work a circle of 7 chain, 1 chain, 1 double in 
the nearest stitch of first circle; repeat from * 
4 times more. 

lst round: Lightest red. Over each loop or 
circle work 5 treble, 1 double in the nearest 
double. Work 4 petals in this manner. 

2nd round: Work 4 loops of 8 chain at the 
back of the petals of preceding round. 

8rd round: In each loop work 8 double, and 
1 double over each double of last row. 





4th round: Take the middle shade of red. 
Over each petal work 1 double, 2 treble, 3 long 
treble, 2 treble, 1 double, and one slip stiteh 
between each petal. 

5th round: Work 7 loops of 3 chajn at the 
back of petals of last round. 

6th round: 8 double within each loop, one 
double between each. 

7th round: Work over each petal in the same 
way as in the 4th round. 

In the 8th round work 9 loops of 3 chain; the 
9th and 10th are worked in the same way as the 
5th and 6th with darker wool. 

Now work two more circles of petals, increas- 
ing in the same proportions. This is the center 
rose; the eighteen others are completed with 
the 7th round; they are grouped round the 
center rose, and all firmly fixed on to the 
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THREAD AND’ NEEDLE-OCASE. 





eushion. Two circles of scallops of treble ; plain crochet, also in green wool, is placed 
stitches, in two ‘shades of green wool, are added 3 round the sides,of the cushion, which should be 
as an edging round the roses. A border of? well stuffed and lined with green glazed calico, 





THREAD AND NEEDLE-OCASRE. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


















































MATERIALS.—Some drab cloth, or leather; 





silk; one spool of fine gold thread; and two 
strings of small gold beads; white or colored 
silk for lining. 

Out of the drab cloth, or leather, cut the out- 
side of the case, fourteen inches in length, and 
five inches in width. On it lay the narrow vel- 
vet-ribbon, crossing it in diamonds, as seen in 
the design for the outside. With the gold thread 
(or yellow sewing-silk looks very well) fasten 
down the velvet with a little simple pattern; or, 
what is better, with a ‘‘Point Russe Stitch,” 
which ‘is nothing more than the old-fashioned 
cat-stitch. This stitch will make a very pretty 
design, as well as keep the velvet securely fixed 
in its place. The pattern, in the center of. the 
diamonds, is done with the black embroidery 
silk, three stitches in each leaf of the flower, 
and one gold bead for the center. One row of 
velvet all round, fastened down in the same way. 
Line the inside with the white silk, placing the 
needle-patch, scissors, papers of needles, and 
case for bodkin, tapestry-needles, in the places 
assigned them, which may readily be seen by 
the diagram of the inside, which. accompanies 
the outside design. Lay the inside within the 
outside, and bind the whole together with black 


narrow black velvet-ribbon; black embroidery } galloon. A button and loop completes the case. 
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KNOT-STITCH KNITTING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Cast on any uneven number of stitches. First ; over the third}and the first over the second. 
Row: Put the wool twice round the pin, and $ Continue to, the end of the row. These two 
knit a stitch. Continue to the end of the row. rows form the patiern,. Large wool-pins, and 
Second Row: Knit the first stitch, purl the tenor twelve-thread fleecy, are necessary to 
second, knit the third, pull the second stitch ? make the stitch effective. 





VARIETIES IN FASHION 





EMPIRE BONNET. EMPIRE HEAD-DRESS. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Women as Government CLenKs.—It is said that several 
of the women-clerks in the various departments in Wash- 
ington are to be, or have been, discharged. It cannot be 
for incompetency, for women can copy documents with as 
much facility as men; and are equally at home with ac- 
counts when they have been well educated. That they 
are at their work as early and as late is supposable, and 
as seldom asking excuse for absence. 

Where must we look, then, for the reasons for this cut- 
ting off? Mrs. Swisshelm, the pioneer on the question of 
Woman’s Rights, so called, has given her ideas on the 
subject, in a long and well written article in one of the 
Washington papers, and we think she is peculiarly happy 
in her arguments. 

Men, she says, do not carry the graces and the dress of 
the parlor or the ball-room into the counting-room, or 
office. Women, she is sorry to say, too often do. We can 
testify to the truth of the assertion—having seen women 

laborately crinolined and water-falled, if we may use the 
expression, mounting the Treasury-steps, displaying their 
richest dresses, and their most fascinating smiles to all 
within the circle of theis attractions. 

It might not answer to dilate upon the consequences of 
these things. Possibly some weak-headed clerks are ren- 
dered dilatory in their business; perhaps there are silly 
flirtations going on now and then. The ladies may expect 
to be waited upon; and the gentlemen, accustomed as all 
American men are to show deference to the other sex, (all 
honor to them for it,) are drawn from their duties fo escort 
them, perhaps to hold the umbrella in a rain-storm, and 
in numberless ways to treat them, not as fellow-clerks, but 
as parlor ladies. 

Mrs. Swisshelm is right. Women should go to their 
daily duties with no thought but how best to perform 
them. Elaborate toilets are out of place in government 
offices, or in the store; and, to our mind, a dress got up 
solely with regard.to the display it makes, and the sensa- 
tion it creates, only shows that its wearer is weak-headed, 
if not wrong-hearted. 

Another trial is, that the many have to suffer for the 
few in such cases. One flirt; one giggler, one dashing be- 
curled and berouged woman, may do enough mischief to 
spoil the prosperity of a dozen of the sisterhood. We think 
our women, in the main, have right notions of propriety— 
of the fitness of things. Some of the women-clerks in 
Washington are the widows and daughters of soldiers, who 
have laid down their lives for their country—women who 
have neither the heart nor the means to make show-figures 
of themselves; and we trust that a true discrimination will 
be made, and those who know and respect all the needs of 
their position, will stillretain the offices that Government 
has allotted to them. There should be, and we trust there 
are, no mean jealousies on the part of men better fitted 
to pursue more laborious occupations. Those handsome, 
warm, and attractive offices, as Many of @hem are, should 
be equally open to the women of our land, who are fully 
competent to perform the required duties. It should be 
one of the duties of Government to provide for and foster 
those who cannot so easily care for themselves. All honor 
to the country that guards equally, from the miseries of 
poverty, her sons and her daughters. 





Apprrtons To CLvss.—Additions may be made to clubs 
for eT at the price paid by the rest of the club. 
16 











Lapy’s Nigut-Dress with Revers.—Among the Wood- 
engravings, in the front of this number, is a pattern for a 
lady’s night-dress with revers. To make this garment, 
take four and a half yards of long-cloth; two and three- 
quarters yards of insertion; and three yards of scalloped 
embroidery. The front is pleated on each side upon the 
shoulders, and ornamented with revers of the same mate- 
rial, stitched all round and trimmed with insertion and 
embroidery. The narrow collar and cuffs are trimmed to 
match. There are two and one-third widths of long-cloth, 
which, after being joined, should be sloped from the bottom 
to the top. 


Booxs ror THE Youna.—Lee & Shepard, Boston, have 
lately published several excellent books for the young; 
among them, “The Yankee Middy,” by Oliver Optic; 
“Fairy Book,” by Sophie May; and “Dotty Dimple,” by 
the same author. Both of these latter belong to the 
“Little Purdy Series.” A. Williams & Co., Boston, have 
published “Millicent Halford,” by Martha Remick, a story 
of Kentucky in the first year of the late war. Tomlinson 
Brothers, Chicago, have published “Luke Darrell,” a tale 
of a Chicago newsboy. ‘chese books are all neatly printed. 

Mourrs are made now of such small dimensions, that it 
will soon be impossible to find room for the hands in them. 
Velvet muffs ‘are especially little. A black velvet muff, 
bordered with ermine, is now worn with every description 
of toilet, three bands being placed around each muff. Dark 
red velvet muffs are more original than the black velvet 
ones, and they are trimmed with bands of Canadian sable 
with long tails. Red velvet, like black, can be worn with 
almost every colored dress, but such a muff is only in good 
taste with a very elegant toilet. 

An Arternoon Dress bas just come out in Paris, made 
of black and blue striped satin, without any trimming 
upon the skirt, but with a tunic or second skirt made of 
blue-velvet, opening in front, and simply trimmed with 
small royleauz of blue satin. The bodice, which was en- 
tirely of blue-velvet, was cut in one piece with this tunic. 
At the top of the sleeves there was a small velvet frill 
bound with satin, and underneath the frill a tight sleeve, 
made with the striped blue and blue satin. 

Dresstne THe Harr.—Whatever fashion may be in vogue, 
the darker shades of hair should be dressed as smooth and 
made to look as glossy as possible; whilst on the other 
hand, the fair and golden locks should be opened up and 
dressed as lightly and zephyr-like as possible. Curl and 
flowing wave, not “crimps,” catching the rays of light, are 
the peculiar attractions of light hair. 


Bopices, for the present, for both in-door and morning 
dresses, are worn high and plain, just as they have 
been during che last eighteen months; the coat-sleeve 
remains unaltered, except that it is cut narrower and 
closer to the arm; the epaulets have given place to mere 
shoulder-straps, and even the cuffs, in several instances, 
are abolished. 


Dresses 1N Paris are made with decidedly narrower and 
shorter skirts than have been seen for many years. 


WuHrraer Morx false jewelry or more false hair is wort 
at the present day would be a curious question to solve. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Tus First SNow.—A loud and 4 merry shout, early this 
morning, gave token that the first snow had fallen. Long 
time the wee men and women of the household have been 
watching, with their noses pressed flat against the win- 
dow-pane, for this tardy snow—and now they are wild with 
joy. It comes down like spots of light thrown from the 
wings of angels, and moves through the air as softly as 
they. There is just enough on the ground to print a tiny 
shoe in, and, early as it is, it is printed all over 

First, out comes a boy, a jolly boy, red cheeks, mittens 
an inch thick, comforter bundled about his neck, and,a 
little fur-cap on. He says he’s going to have a—dare I 
write it—bully time with his sled, (he is the son of old 
Deacon Rogers, and, it is to be presumed, picks his lan- 
guage within doors;) and there he goes round the seven- 
by-nine yard, screaming with fun, and doubtless deeming 
every separate flake a coasting-bill. 

Next comes a little girl, mittenless and comfortless. If 
you notice, little girls generally pay less regard to outside 
wrappings than those of the other sex. It is plain to be 
seen that her round eyes are a shade greener from looking 
on that sled. She thinks she ought to have one, too; 
wishes she were a boy—and then a bright thought! Her 
eyes grow blue again; she darts into the house, and re- 
turns with an immense doll, nearly as large as herself, 
under one arm, and dragging a cricket with the other. 
Speedily cricket turns over: in goes dolly with a special 
injunction to keep still, which poor dolly’s painfully shin- 
ing eyes seem to promise; the little gown is carefully. 
tucked in, the little veil pulled down; for dolly had a 
furious toothache yesterday, and now for it. Cricket chases 
the sled, and sled chases the cricket. Cricket gets tangled 
with the sled, and the boy (boys are brutes) knocks the 
poor doll into the deep, deep snow. What mother would 
not set up a cry of anguish to see her child thus insulted? 
Aha, sir? little Miss Hood has gone into the house to tell 
her grievous story—and now you'll catch it! 

It is not long before she comes out with redoubled force. 
Another young lady, older by two years, supports her with 
the light of her countenance; and the boy, who has thus 
far stood bobbing his little fur-cap fiercely, now shrinks 
back to his sled, and thenceforth gives it his absolute at- 
tention. 

Thus it goes, transient pleasure, transient harmony; 
then a clashing of interests—then trouble. How true it is 
that children are men and women in miniature; now in 
the sunshine, now in the shade; now rejoicing over a com- 
mon good; now, through envy, making that very good a 
curse. Everybody plays the same play, and quarrels with 
his playthings. Meantime, the snow-flakes are all at peace 
with each other. Some are more beautiful in shape than 
others, some larger, some brighter; but there is no envy, 
no jarring, clashing, or disputing. Gently they mingle 
together, quietly they rest side by side. 

Oh! that human beings might take lessons from inani- 
mate things, and learn, eyen of snow-flakes, lessons of 
beauty and humility! 


Onxaments of an exceedingly heavy style are now 
fashionable; the ear-rings, especially, are of exaggerated 
dimensions. For these, large gold rings are the popular 
Pattern. Some of these huge rings represent cords knotted 
in the center, others crescents. Some are made of plain 
gold, and have either an amethyst, a topaz, or a lapis lazuli 
ball in the center, and these are the prettiest. 


Gon Lockers are now adorned with a mass of dogs’ and 
horses’ portraits in enamel; the lockets are oval, and, like 
the ear-rings, of colossal proportions. Egyptian heads in 
onyx, with the hair lined with sows of small pearls, and a 
necklet of rubies round the throat, are also worn. 





Cameos of all descriptions are fashionable. Phe onyx 
ones are the finest, as well as the most artistic; and they 
are used for the centers of bows, and as agrafes for head- 
dresses. Cameos are also simulated on collars, sleeves, 
and other linen articles. For example, medallions are em- 
broidered in muslin, and then inserted into that style of 
linen collar which is cut with long points in front. 


Tae Tenpency of fashion shows that the tunics of our 
great grandmothers, without any pleats at the waist, made 
in one piece with the bodice, and looped up over handsome 
silk petticoats, are the style to which we are inevitably 
drifting. ‘ . 


In Pants, black Velvet jackets for dressy occasions are 
dotted all over with small gold beads. The beads are not 
sewn on the velvet singly, but in groups of four, forming 
miniature diamonds. 


Crivotingss are reduced, but by no means abandoned; 
they have entirely disappeared from round the hips, but 
the lower part of the skirt, besides being longer, is more 
ample than ever. 





~. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


War-Lyrics and other Poems. By Henry Howard Brow- 
nell. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields—There is 
the true ring in many of these poems. A certain rugged 
force, a martial fervor, characterizes the best of them. 
They only miss being first-rate; bnt they do miss it. For 
one thing, they are too spun out. The author, when he 
gets hold of an idea, never knows when to let go. His 
lyrics, like the muffins in Pickwick, “are very filling for 
the price.” It is curious that the war has produced so 
few poems that will live. There is Boker’s “Dirge,” Mrs. 
Howe’s “ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and half a dozen 
others; but that is all. Mr. Brownell succeeds best In 
his “ Miscellaneous Poems,” where he is not near so pre- 
tentious as in his war-lyrics. He has written few things 
as good as “At Sea.” It is not often that one reads verses 
as Vivid as these :-— 

“Midnight in drear New. England; 
Tis a driving storm of snow. 

How the casement clicks and rattles, 
And the wind keeps on to blow. 


For a thousand leagues of coast-line, 
Im fitful flurries and starts; 

The wild North-Easter is knocking 
At lonely windows and hearts. 


Of a night like this, how many 
Must sit by the hearth, like me, 

Hearing the stormy weather, 
And thinking of those at sea? 


Of the hearts chilled through with watching; 
The eyes that wearily blink, 

Through the blinding gale and snow-drift, 
For the Lights of Navesink! 


How fares it. my friend, with you? 
If I’ve kept your reckoning aright; 
The brave old ship must be due 
On our dreary coast to-night. 


The fireside fades before me; 
The chamber quiet and warm; 
And I see the gleam of her lanterns 
In the wild Atlantic storm. 


Like a dream, ’tis all around me— 
The gale, with its steady boom, 
And the crest of every roller 
Torn into mist and spume— 
The sights and the sounds of ocean 
On a night of peril and gloom. 


The shroud of snow and of spoonsirift 
Driving like mad a-lee; 

And the huge black hulk that wallows, 
Deep in the trough of the sea. 
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The creak of cabin and bulkhead; 
The wail of rigging and mast; 

The roar of the nds, as she rises 
From a deep lee-roll to the blast. 


The sullen throb of the engine, 
Whose iron heart never $ 

The swarthy faces that redden . 
By the glare of his caverned fires. 


The binnacle slowly swaying, 
And nursing the faithful steel ; 
And the grizzled old quarter-master, 
His horny hands on the wheel.” 

We wish we had space for the entirespoem. With occa- 
sional weak bits, it is, on the whole, one of ihe best of its 
kind. That kind, indeed, is not the highest. It is descrip- 
tive poetry, not ideal. But whenever Mr. Brownell tries 
the latter, he fails. Except in word-pictures, he is third or 
fourth rate. The volume has been very neatly printed at 
the University Press, which is always a guarantee that the 
mechanical work of a book is good. 

Life and Letters of Frederick W. Robertson, M. A. Edited 
by Stopford A. Brooke, M. A. 2 vols.,12mo. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields —We have frequently spoken of the sermons 
of the Rev. Mr. Robertson. Here is his biography, with 
selections from his letters. The two together give a very 
vivid picture of the man. With a progressive intellect, 
yet conservative tastes, earnest, impassioned, chivalrous 
and tolerant, his was a character, somewhat contradictory, 
and not often seen, yet which attracted warm friends, 
while it also made many foes. We think his sermons, on 
the whole, however, leave a more favorable impression of 
the man than these letters. 

Humorous Poems. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. With Illus- 
trations by Sol. Eytinge, Jr. 1 vol.,16 mo. Boston: Ticknor 
dé Fields—As a writer of humorous verses, Dr. Holmes 
excels any other American. We have here his last bits 
collected, in that popular series, the “Companion Poets 
for the People,” which Ticknor & Fields have inaugurated, 
and of which we have spoken before. Some of the illus- 
trations are very good. 

Notes from Plymouth Pulpit. By Augusta Moore. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a collec- 
tion of passages from the discourses of Henry Ward 
Beecher, taken down by Mies Augusta Moore. They are 
accompanied by a sketch of M.. Beecher’s personal appear- 
ance; his manner in the pulpit, his lecture-room, etc., etc. 
This is a second edition, revised and enlarged. 

Richard Cobden. A Biography. By John ‘M'Gitchrist. 
1 vol., 16 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers-——A hastily 
written, and somewhat careless biography, but one, never- 
theless, that will satisfy curiosity, temporarily, as to the 
principal events of Cobden’s career. For a more judicial 
summing up of his character, and his influence on his 
times, we must wait till another decade. 

The Humbugs of the World. By P. T. Barnum. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Carleton.—There are some laughable 
stories told in this book; especially that about the golden 
pigeons of California. But, on what principle does Barnum 
write about humbugs? Is it on that which makes the 
pickpocket, when chased, cry, “Stop thief?” 

The Art of Confectionery. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: J. E. 
Tilton @ Co.—We can recommend this work as an excel- 
lent one of its kind. It gives various methods of pre- 
serving fruits and fruit juices; for making jams, jellies, 
summer beverages, ice-creams, dessert-cakes, etc., etc. 
Many of the receipts are entirely new. The volume is 
quite handsomely printed. . 

The Ordeal for Wives. By the author of “ The Morals of 
May-Fair.” 1 vol,12 mo. New York: The American News 
Company.—A reprint ofan English novel that first appeared 
in “London Society.” The story is moderately well told. 


_ The type and binding are very nice, 





Winifred Bertram. By the author of “The Schonberg- 
Cotta Family.” 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: M. W. Dodd.— 
The author of this book has attained a very high repu- 
tation by her semi-historical, religious tales. She has, in 
these fictions, painted, with great vividness and truth, more 
than one age that has past. In her present story sho 
sketches the manners of a more modern time. Her great 
charm is the interest with which she carries on her narra- 
tive, while, at the same time, she adheres strictly to the 
truth of character and customs. Mr. M. W. Dodd is the 
authorized American publisher of this author’s works. 

The Prince of Kashna. By the author of “ In the Tropics.” 
1 vol.,8 v0. New York: Carleton.—The fact that this story 
is edited by R. B. Kimball, Esq., ought to be a guarantee 
of its merits. The book professes to be, in a great degree, 
made up from the actual diary of an African prince, who 
was captured and sold into slavery, years ago, in St. Do- 
mingo. We shall probably speak at large on the work in 
our next number. p 


Miss Carew. A Novel. By Amelia B. Edwards. 1 vol, 


8 vo. New York: Harper @ Brothers.—This is hardly a 
novel in the ordinary sense. It is a collection of fugitive 
stories, mostly early productions of the author, now re- 
issued in one volume, and tied together, not very artisti- 
cally, by a loosely-constructed narrative Some of the tales, 
however, are very good. 

A Summer in Skye. By Alexander Smith. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: YWicknor &@ Fields—These are letters from the 
island of Skye; written during a summer vacation. They 
are very agreeable reading. The most interesting of them 
tells, quite in detail, the romantic story of Flora Macdonald 
and Prince Charlie. 

Country Love versus City Flirtation. By H. T. Sperry. 
1 vol., 4 to. New York: Carleton.—This is a satirical pocm, 
illustrated by Hoppin. It is printed with great elegance, 
and some of the embellishments, of which there are twenty 
in all, are really very fine. 

Little Foxes. By Christopher Crowfield. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This is by Mrs. Stowe, «nd is 4 
companion to “House and Home Papers.” It is full of 
sound, practical sense. 

Patriot Boys and Prison Pictures. By Edward Kirke. 
1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—These are well 
written sketches. The bodk is illustrated. Mr. Kirke is 
the author of “ Among the Pines.” 

The Song Without Words. By the author of the Schonberg- 
Cotta Famity.” 1 vol.,24.mo. New York: M. W. Dodd.— 
A charming littlestory for children, prettily illustrated and 
neatly printed. 

Arthur Merton. By Caroline E. Kelly: 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Philada: J. C. Garrigues—A story for Sunday-School 
scholars; said to be founded on fact. Well wr'tten. 

A Spinster’s Story. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Carleton— 
A very dull novel. Why will writers, who cannot do 
better than this, rush into print? 

What Came Afterwards. By T. S. Arthur. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Carleton—An excellent story, with a good 
moral, as is everything which Arthur writes. 


LLILILIO LS 





HORTICULTURAL. , 

Hovse Currure or Flowers AND Vines.—There are many 
beautiful botanical experiments which can be conducted 
in the house during winter, which are not embraced, gene 
rally, in the list of flowers and vines to be found in our 
parlors and windows. 

How many of our fair readers have the beautiful vine of 
the sweet-potato running ‘Bver their mantle-shelf? This 
pretty sight can be enjoyed by placing a sweet-potate in & 
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tumbler or other glass vessel, filled with water, passing a 
pin through the tumbler so as to keep the lower end from 
one to two inches from the bottom of the vessel. Keep on 
the mantle-shelf, in a warm room, and every day give it 
sun for an hour or two, and in a few days rootlets will 
begin to appear, aiming for the bottom of the vessel; and 
in two or three weeks the eye will begin to shoot and 
rapidly grow, and run upon suspended twine, or any little 
trellis-work prepared for it. The dioscorea batatus is the 
prettiest for this purpose, when it can be obtained. 

The “Morning-Glory” can be propagated in parlor win- 
dows, where there is some sun, to perfection during win- 
ter; it flowers with its natural colors; and the delicate 
little vine can be made run all over the window. A hang- 
ing vase is the prettiest for this. 

Suspend an acorn by a cotton thread, so as nearly to 
touch the water, in a glass vessel, (a hyacinth-glass is, per- 
haps, the best,) set upon the window or mantle, and let it 
remain there for eight or ten weeks, more or less, without 
being interfered with, except to supply the evaporation of 
the water, and the acorn will burst, and as it throws a root 
down into the water, a spront or stem will be sent upward, 
throwing out beautiful little green leaves; thus giving you 
an oak tree, in full life and health within your parlor! 

There are many of the mosses which can be very suc- 
cessfully grown in the house through the winter, and with 
the foregoing afford an interesting and refined enjoyment 
for the feminines of a family. All these have been experi- 
mented with by the writer, with most beautiful and grati- 


fying results. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Norices OF THE PrEsS.—The newspaper press, as usual, 
places “Peterson” at the head of the ladies’ magazines. 
Says the Canton (0.) Democrat:—“It is the best Lady’s 
Book published, and no lady should be without it.” Says 
the Mt. Sterling (Ky.) Sentinel :—* We can say, in all can- 
dor, that it is superior to any ladies’ magazine that has 
reached us: its steel engraving is a chef douvre of the en- 
graver’s art; its exquisite fashion-plates are the delight 
and especial treasure of the belles and beauties of the 
land; and its literary matter is furnished by the best 
writers on the Continent.” Says the Winterset (Iowa) 
Madisonian:—“It is the cheapest Lady’s Book published 
in the United States, and contains all the instructions in 
heedle-work patterns, with the best literary matter that 
any publication gives.” Says the Commercial (Ind.) Au- 
Tora :—*“ It is the cheapest, as well as one of the best Maga- 
tines.” Says the Mt. Carroll (Ill.) Democrat :—“ Peterson 
did not raise the price of the Magazine during the war, 
and every one should patronize him now. Ladies, make 
up your clubs immediately—the inducement is great—and 
get the cheapest and best monthly published.” These are 
only a few, out of scores of similar notices, all pronouncing 
“Peterson” the cheapest and best. 

New Mustc.—Winwer’s Easy System ror THE PIANO on 
MrLopron.—This work is presented as a plain and easy 
Method, or Self-Learner, in form of a catechism, arranged 
in a straightforward and progressive order, introducing the 
various musical characters, modes of fingering, Major and 
Minor scales, Exercises, etc., in a clear and practical order. 
The most prominent feature of the work is the choice se- 
lection of pretty melodies; particularly adapted to each key, 
and arranged as easy and interesting exercises. It is an 
invaluable work for teachers, as the fingering is marked 
for every melody in a careful and studied manner, most 
especially adapted to small- hands. The most useful and 
Prominent chords in each key are given in fall, by the 
study of which the learner is enabled to play the proper 


accompaniment to almost any melody, with great facility 
and ease. There is nothing omitted that is requisite to 
make a good and skillful performer; and nothing introduced 
but what is necessary in the practice of the ordinary run 
of good composition. 

Persons having already acquired some knowledge of the 
instrument will find this book of great advantage, as spe- 
cial attention has been given to the Minor modes; and the 
many tunes in the various keys have been so carefully 
selected, that all the many characters which occur are 
introduced in an interesting and desirable manner. Price, 
$2.50. Copies sent by mail (postage paid) on receipt of the 
price. Address Sep. Winner & Co., 933 Spring Garden 8t., 
Philadelphia. i 


We Bee Leave to call the attention of our readers to the 
following Trade Mark adopted by the Magic Ruffle Com- 
pany, in order to protect themselves against spurious imi- 
tations and infringements of their goods. 

This Trade Mark is put on each box and card of Genuinz 
Maaic Rurr es, and is a guarantee that the goods will sus- 
tain the high reputation that the Company have acquired 
of making the best Ruffles in the market. ~ 

Persons wishing to buy a good article, should be sure to 
see that this Mark is on the card on which the Ruffle is 
wound. 





The office of the Company is 95 Chambers St., New York. 
‘ 
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KNITTING FOR WINTER. 

A Turynen Unper-Cuemse.—With the same pins and 
wool as for the pattern given in the last number, cast on 
120 stitches, and knit one row. 

Knit 10 stitches, purl to within ten of the end of the row 
and knit them. Knit one row. 

- Knit 10 stitches, purl to within ten of the end of the row 
and knit them. Knit one row. 

Knit 10 stitches, purl to within ten of the end of the row 
and knit them. Knit one row. 

Purl one row. Knit one row. 

Repeat the last 8 rows twice more. 

Knit 10 stitches, pur] 18, turn the knitting to knit back, 
pass the wool forward, slip a stitch from the right-hand pin 
to the left, pass the wool back and replace the stitch (this 
is to be repeated at every return, to prevent a hole,) knit 
the 28 stitches. Knit 10 stitches, purl 14. Return, knit- 
ting the 24 stitches. Knit 10 stitches, purl 10. Return, 
knitting 20 stitches. Purl 16 stitches. Return, knitting 
the 16stitches. Knit 10, purl 2. Return, knitting 12. Knit 
9 and return, knitting 9 Knit 10, purl 22. Return, knit- 
ting all the 32 stitches. Purl 9, and return, knitting the 
9 stitches. Knit 10, purl 2. Return, knitting 12. Knit 
10, purl 6. Return, knitting 16. Knit 10, purl 10. Return, 
knitting the 20 stitches. Purl 24 stitches. Return, knit- 
ting the 24 stitches. +o 

Knit 10 stitches, purl to within 10 of the end of the row, 
knit them. Knit one row. 

Knit 10 stitches, pur! to within 10 of the end of the row, 
knit them. Knit one row. 

Knit 10 stitches, pur! to Within 10 of the end of the row, 
knit them. Knit one row. 

Purl one row. Knit one row. Repeat the last eight 
rows four times more. 





Cast on 80 stitches for the shoulder-strap. Knit and-purl 











* 10 of the end of the row, knit them. Knit arow. Knit 


_ intermediate size may be used. : 


_ ounggg of butter, and @ very little sugar and salt. When 
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every alternate stitch for 40 stitches, purl to within 10 of the 
end of the row, knit them. Knit to within 10 stitches of 
the shoulder-strap, then alternately knit 1, and purl one to 
the end of the row. Knit 1 stitch and purt 1 stitch alter- 
nately for 40 stitches, purl to within 10 of the end of the 
row, and knit them. Knit to within 10 stitches of the 
shoulder-strap, and knit 1, dnd purl 1, alternately, for the 
rest of the row. Knit 1 and pur! 1, alternately, for 40 
stitches, purl to within’ 10 of the end of the row, ahd knit 
them. Knit to within 40 of the end of the row, knit 1 and 
purl 1, alternately, to the end of the row. Knit and purl 1, 
alternately, for 40 stitches, and purl the rest of the. row. 
Knit to within 40 of the end of the row. Knit and purl 1, 
alternately, to the end of the row. Repeat the last 8 rows. 
Cast off 55 stitches, purl to Within 10 stitches of the end of 
the row, and knit them. 

Knit 60 stitches. Return purling to within 10 of the end 
of the row, which knit. Knit 56 stitches. Return purling 
46 stitches, and Knitting 10. Knit 52 stitches. Return 
purling all the stitches. Knit 48 stitches. Return purling 
88 stitches, and knitting 10. Knit 44 stitches. Return purl- 
ing 30 stitches, aad knitting 10. Knit ‘40 stitches. Re- 
turn purling 30 stitches and knitting 10. Knit 36 stitches. 
Return purling all the stitches. Knit 32 stitches. Return 
purling 22 stitches and knitting 10. Knit 28 stitches. 
Return purling 18 stitches, and knitting 10. Knit 24 
stitches. Return purling 14 and knitting 10. Knit 20 
stitches. Return purling 10 and knitting 10. Knit 16 
stitches. Return purling all. Knit 9 stitches. Return 
knitting 9. Knit one row. Purl to within 10 of the end, 
and knit them. Kuit one row. Purl to within 10 of the 
end, and knit them., Knitone row. Purl one row. Knit 
9 stitches. Return knitting 9 stitches. Knit 12 stitches. 
Return purling 2 and Knitting 10. Knit 16. Return purling 
6and knitting 10. Knit 20. Return purling all the stitches. 
Knit 24. Return purling 14 cnd knitting 10. Knit 28. 
Returning purling 18 and knitting 10. Knit 32. Return 
purling 22.and knitting 10. Knft 36. Return purling all 
the stitches. Knit 40. Return purling 30 and knitting 10. 
Knit 44. Return purling 34 and knitting 10. Knit 48. } 
Return purling 38 and knitting 10. Knit 52. Return 
purling all the stitches. Knit 56 stitches. Return purling 
46 and knitting 10. Knit 60, Return purling 50 and 
knitting 10. Knit one row. Cast on 32 stitches. Knit 
10. Purl to within 10 of the end, and knit them. Knita 
row. Purla row. Knit a row. 

Knit 10 stitches, purl to within 10 of the end of the row, 
knit them. Knit arow. Knit 10 stitches, purl to within 


10 stitches, purl to within 10 of the end of the row, knit 
them. Knit arow. Purl one row. Knit one row. Repeat 
the last 8 rows eight tinies more. This brings the knitter 
to the half of the garment; and she will not find it difficult 
to knit the other half by it. 

In knitting the sleeve, purl every alternate row, and knit 
@ pattern at the edge, as in the chemise, to ‘prevent it 
curling up. 

A much thinner and cooler under-itess, for summer 
wear, may be made with Lady Betty wool, or woo] of any 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
RP Bvery receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
SOUPS. 
Celery Soups—Trim and wash two dozen heads of fine 


celery; split each in two, and put them to blanch in a large 
stewpan of water, with plenty of salt; when tender, let them 





drain on a sieve, and stir them over the fire, with about three 


the ‘butter begins to look clear, mix in @ ladleful of very , 


strong stock; when this has boiled fora few minutes, and 
the celery is perfectly mashed, stir in three tablespoonfuls 
of stock; in which lean ham, butter, and mushrooms have 
been stewed. When this is well Boiled, rub the whole 
through a colander; adda pint of rich stock, and about as 
much good cream. Put it into the soup-kettle, and half an 
hour before it is wanted, place it on the fire to boil, and skim 
it!) Serve it with celery cut round, blanched and stewed. 

St. Patrick’s Souip—Take ote pound of meat without 
bones, and cut into small pieces; put into a stewpan two 
ounces of dripping, one ounce of leeks, one ounce of celery, 
one ounce of carrots, two ounces of turnips, and fry for ten 
minutes; then add the meat, with two ounces of salt, half 
an ounce of sugar, and fry until a thick glaze is produced; 
then add one quart of cold water, and half a pound of flour; 
then add two ounces of dillisk, well washed, and chopped 
fine, a little mixed spice and pepper; boil three-quarters of 
an hour and serve. 

Oyster Soup—Beat to a paste the yolks of three hard- 
boiled eggs and three dozen of oysters together, in a marble 
mortar, with the liquor of the oysters strained. Mix three 
quarts of good stock and the pounded oysters, and stew 
them half an hour; then stir in one way the yolks of six 
Taw eggs, well beaten, to thicken the soup, and pass it 
through a tammy, rubbing through the paste as much as 
possible, then add a dozen or two of oysters, bearded, 
seasoned with salt and pepper to taste, and simmer the 
soup five minutes to warm. 

MEATS. 


Savory Stew of Veal.—Cut the meat from the bones into 
pieces about two inches square, put into a frying-pan two 
ounces of butter, and an onion in thin slices; when the 
butter is hot, put in the veal, and fry it to a nice brown; 
put it on a dish, and pour a teacupful of water into the 
frying-pan; let it boil up and pour it out. Stew the bones 
in rather more cold water than will cover them, for three 
hours. This will make excellent soup or broth, which may 
be flavored with parsley, celery, or any other vegetable. A 
pint of this broth, before any other flavor than parsley has 
been added, is needed for the meat, which should be put 
into a saucepan with it and the liquor which was made after 
frying the meat, and gently stewed for an hour. A tea 
spoonful of flour, and a little catchup, with Cayenne pepper 
and salt, should be added. Give it a boil up, and serve 
with suppets of toasted bread round the dish. 

A Nice Way of Using up the Remains of Cold Joints — 
Chop the meat very fine, with some fat bacon or ham; add 
a little salt, Cayenne, grated lemon-peel, nutmeg, parsley, 
a few bread-crumbs, and two eggs, to one pound of meat. 
Put all into a saucepan, with two tablespoonfuls of cream, 
and two ounces of butter. This is the proportion to one 
pound of chopped meat. Stir over the fire for five minutes. 
Let the mixture get cold, and then put it into light paste 
to bake, either in the form of patties or rolls. 


Beef Collops.—Any part of beef which is tender will serve — 


to make collops; cut the beef into pieces about three inches 
long; beat them flat; dredge them with flour; fry them in 
butter; lay them in a stewpan, and cover them with brown 
gravy ; put in halfan eschalot, minced fine, a lump of butter 
rolled in flour, to thicken, and a little pepper and salt; stew 
without suffering it to boil; serve with pickles, or squeeze 
in half a lemon, according to taste; serve in a tureen, aud 
serve hot. ~ 
POULTRY. 


Made Dishes of Poultry —Partly roast the fowl, cut it uP, 
detach the wings and legs, carefully dividing side-bone#, 
neck-bones, breast and back, in as handsome pieces a8 po® 
sible; take eight or ten large onions, which cut in slices of 
moderate thickness; make in 4 stewpan a layer of the sliced 
onion, with some chopped parsley, then lay upon it some 
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of the fowl, again a layer of the onion and parsley, until 


' the whole of the fowl and onion are used; place in two 


bay-leaves, about as much salt as would fill a large teaspoon, 
four tablespoonfuls of olive oil, or, if that is not to the 
palate, substitute cream. It should simmer gently uutil 
done enough, and then be dished, the onion in the middle. 
Serve with a little sauce. 

Ham and Chicken-Pie-—Cut some thin slices of cold, 
cooked ham; lay them in the bottom of a dish, and cut a 
cold boiled fowl up as for a fricassee; lay one half of the 
fowl on the ham, and season with a very little pepper and 
salt, anda little grated nutmeg. Rub the hard-boiled yolks 
of two eggs, a spoonful of flour, and a large spoonful of 
butter, and stir this into half a pint of any nice broth; then 
pour this over the chicken, then another layer of thin slices 
of ham, and then the remainder of the chicken; then pour 
on a little more broth, and cover the whole with a nice 
paste, and bake it slowly halfan hour. Serve hot. 

Roast Turkey.—Stuff it with veal stuffing, with or without 
truffles; if the latter, chop and pound them, and mix in 
the stuffing, keeping all your large ones to be whole for 
the body of the turkey; you must keep them in the turkey 
for two days. Chestnuts should be used raw; pare and 
pound them, and roast at a slow fire, covered with buttered 
paper. 

. VEGETABLES. 

Savory Rice Food.—Having saved the bones of the pre- 
vious day, a very good food may be made as follows: Take six 
pounds of bones, which break into small pieces, and boil in 
ten quarts of water for four hours; having added three 
ounces of salt, a small bunch of thyme, bay-leaf and savory, 
put into a stewpan the fat and two onions cut thin, half a 
pound of vegetables, as carrots, turnips, celery, etc., cut 
very thin; half an ounce of sugar; put it on the fire for 
fifteen minutes; stir it occasionally; add half a pound of 
oatmeal, and mix well; moisten with two gallons of the 
stock from the bones; add one and a quarter pound of rice, 
previously soaked; boil till tender, and serve. 

Spinach Ragout.—Having well picked and cleaned the 
spinach, put it into plenty of boiling water, throw in a 
small handful of salt, and as soon as it readily separates, it 
is done enough; strain off the liquor, put it into fresh 
water for ten minutes, then strain off the liquor completely, 
chop the spinach, lay it in a stewpan with e piece of fresh 
butter, and keep it stirred; when the butter has been ab- 
sorbed, as much well-seasoned gravy soup as will make the 
consistence of cream, may be added, with a little grated 
nutmeg, and then serve. 

Fried Artichokes—Cut the artichokes into six or eight 
pieces, according to their size, remove the choke and the 
large leaves which will not become tender, and trim off the 


stance thick and pulpy, which cannot be accomplished if 
the whites of the eggs are too quickly set. The omelet 
should be gradually heated through—coddled, in fact, 
without being burnt. The brown pancake-like appearance 
which many persons admire, is given by means of the sala- 
mander after the omelet is folded upon the dish on which 
it is to be sént to table. Another precaution to be observed 
is scrupulous cleanliness. Every utensil employed should 
be perfectly free from grease. Cooks that rely on the assist- 
ance of the kitchen-maid for the cleansing of most vessels, 
wash with their own hands the omelet-pan, and the basin 
in which the eggs are whisked. The reason for this care- 
fulness is, that grease prevents the frothing of eggs—an 
indisp bl dition to their lightness. The omelet- 
pan should be very small—one eight inches in size is 
most generally ¢mployed. It should not be used for any 
other purpose. Very little butter is required for this frying 
of omelets; and it must only be suffered to melt before the 
mixture is added. The fire should be “slow and clear,” 
rather than “fierce.” 

A Plain Omelet—Break six eggs into a basin, rejecting 
the whites of two; beat them till they are light. Strain 
them through a sieve, and season them with pepper and 
salt, or sugar, according as a savory or sweet omelet may 
be desired. Melt in the pan a piece of butter about the 
size of a small walnut; be careful that it does not get hot. 
Whisk the eggs to the latest moment, and pour the mixtare 
into the pan; stir the omelet gently with a spoon till it 
begins to thicken, then slip a little more butter beneath it. 
Shake the pan until the center of the omelet kegins to set; 
fold it in half, place a dish on the top of the pan, and turn 
the omelet out. Send it immediately to table. % 

Omeletie a la Creppe.—Put into a basin eight tablespoon- 
fuls of flour; beat six eggs into it, with as much milk as 
will make it into a batter, with a pinch of salt. Bake till 
brown. * 

Omelette au Jambon.—Break eight eggs into a frying-pan, 
season and fry them over a sharp fire, but adding two 
ounces of lean, cooked ham, minced and chopped, Serve 
with brown gravy. 





Apples and Rice.—Peel a number of apples of a good sort, 
take out the cores, and let them simmer in a syrup of clari- 
fied sugar, with a little lemon-peel, Wash and pick some 
rice, and cook it in milk, moistening it therewith by little 
and little, so that the grains may remain whole. Sweeten 
it to taste, and add a little salt and a taste of lemon-peel. 
Spread the rice upon a dish, mixing some apple preserve 
with it, and place the apples upon it, and fill up the vacan- 
cies between the apples with some of the rice. Place the 
dish in the oven until the surface gets brown, and garnish 





tops of the remainder of the leaves with a pair of sci 
Wash them in several waters, drain them, and dip them in 
& batter made with flour, a little cream, and the yolk of an 
egg. Let the artichokes be well covered with the batter, 
and fry them in oil, or in white dripping. Sprinkle a little 
salt over them, and serve them on a bed of parsley fried in 
the oil, etc., which remains in the pan. 

Salad of Cabbage.—Red cabbage makes a delicious winter 
salad when lettuces, etc., are scarce, and is very pretty. 
Cut up half a head of raw, red cabbage into small shreds; 
mix with it four heads of white celery, also cut small; de- 
corate with sliced beet-root, and the white of a hard-boiled 
gg. Put half a pint of vinegar on to boil, beat up the yolk 
of an egg with a little salt and Cayenne, pour the boiling 
vinegar on the yolk, stir it well, and pour it over the cab- 
bage. This is nice with roast beef, hot or cold. 


‘OMELETS. 
P , 
- On making omelets, the prevalent error. to guard 
againgt is sudden heat. The chief aim is to have the sub- 


with spoonfuls of bright-colored preserve, or jelly. 
Plum-Pudding—One pound and a half of raisins, one 


pound and a half of currants, one pound and a half of beef- 


suet, one pound of flour, half a pound of bread-crumbes, four 
ounces of citron, four ounces of lemon, four ounces of 
orange-peel, two rinds of lemon, grated, juice of one lemon, 
four ounces of castor-sugar, ten eggs, one teaspoonful 
each of nutmeg, ginger, and cinnamon, thirty-two bitter 
almonds, one pint of new milk, and a small particle of salt. 
Mix all together gradually over night, and add a little more 
milk in the morning, if required. Boil seven or eight hours. 

Victoria Pudding.—Six ounces of fresh butter worked up 
to a cream, four ounces of loaf-sugar mixed in with the 
butter, four yolks of eggs beaten, six ounces of bread- 
crumbs, two rinds, of lemon grated, Line the dish with a 
light crust, and a layer of jam, or marmalade; then pour 
in the mixture, and bake in a very slow oven for half an 
hour. Froth the whites of the eggs with a little loaf-sugar 
and place them over the pudding, and put in the wren just 





before serying. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 





ad CAKES. 

Almond Cheesecakes —Two ounces of sweet and one ounce 
of bitter almonds, pounded with lump-sugar to prevent 
them oiling; two ounces of pounded sugar; two ounces of 
butter, melted very thick; the yolks of three eggs, well 
beaten; half a noggin of brandy, and a little nutmeg. The 
whites of the eggs are to be beaten to a very light froth, 
and allowed to stand for a quarter of an hour to drain, and 
the light part put in the last thing. The butter must be 
nearly cold when added. 

“ Soft Cbokies.’—Take one coffee cup of butter, three of 
sugar, one of thick cream, and four eggs; mix the butter 
and sugar, then add the eggs and the cream. Take a pint 
of sifted flour, and a teaspoonful of soda; mix well, and stir 
in to the other ingredients sufficient of it to make the paste 


times red and white, mauve and white, or blue and white, 
are preferred, . These petticoats, however, do not suit all 
styles of dress, as the black and white do. 

In Bonnets, the newest style is the Pumela, which has 
just made its appearance in Paris. It is eccentric, but very 
pretty. Imagine a saucer, slightly bent down at the sides, 
and with strings fastened to these sides, and some idea may 
be gathered of these strangest of all small bonnets. They 
are made of drawn black velvet, and at the top of the bon- 
net, or rather of the saucer, a black velvet bow is placed, 
the long ends of which fall at the side; in the inside there 
is a very small wreath of rose-buds, and a similar wreath 
is repeated at the back. Be it understood there is neither 
curtain nor cap to these small bonnets; and, although they 
are infinitesimal head-gear for out-loor wear, they are 





or dough stiff enough to roll out; cut it in bquares, impr 
with a fancy mould, and bake in a slow oven. Caraway- 
seed and ground coriander-seed are often used to flavor 
these biscuits. 

Lemon-Cake.—One pound of sugar, three-quarters of a 
pound of fiour, the rind of two lemons, grated, thirty or 
forty aimonds, fourteen eggs, (using only ten of the whites,) 
half a teacupful of rose-water, and the same of Noyau. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fie. 1—Evenine Dress or BLvE AND Waite Srripep 
Gavaz, worn over a silk petticoat. The skirt has but little 
fullness in front, and the waist is very short. Hair dressed 
in the Empire style. 

Fie. 1.—Eventne Dress or Ton, WHITe MUSLIN, over a 
pink silk petticoat. The lower part of the skirt is orna- 
mented with Cluny lace, which resembles Maltese lace. 
The hair is dressed loosely and studded with pins with gold 
heads. j 

Fie. m1.—Hovsz Dress or Gray Casumers.—The body is 
trimmed with red ball fringe. 

Fic. 1v.—Dinnern Dress or Green SILK, trimmed with 
Diack velvet and blonde lace. The basque is not quite 
tight to the figure. The head-dress consists of three black 
velvet bands, ornamented with pearls. 

Fic, v.—Dress oF WHITz CASHMERE IN THE GABRIELLE 
Srriz, (body and skirt cut in one,) and trimmed with 
cherry-colored cord. 3 

Fig. vi.—WAtLkine Dress or Gray SILK, wiTtH BLAck VEL- 
vet Pauetor, trimmed with gimp and cord. 

Fic. vu.—WaLxine Dress or BLack AND WHITE StRipep 
CasHMERE, made in the Gabrielle style, and looped up over 
a white cashmere petticoat. 

GENERAL RemaRKs.—Skirts are worn as long and as wide 
at the bottom as they have been heretofore, notwithstand- 
ing the prediction that short, narrow ones would be once 
more in favor, as they were worn about thirty-five years 
ago. Skirts are but little trimmed, and often not at all. 
The Gabrielle style is quite popular for more ordinary 
wear. A few double skirts have also made their appear- 
ance, but these are not general. The fronts of dresses have 
but few pleats in them, as all skirts are very much gored. 

Snort Waists are now the fashion; and belts of mcederate 
width are always worn with them. 

Basques, like the skirt, fitting close to the figure, will 
be again popular as the spring approaches; and when these 
are now worn, a belt is always fastened over them. 

Loose Sacquss and jackets are popular over the bodies of 
dresses, or over white bodies. 

Sizeves are trimmed from the wrist to the shoulder, 
sometimes the trimming winds around the arm in a spiral 
manner. . 

Srxrpep Perrrcoars, scalloped at the bottom, and bound 
with braid, are as néw as any we have seen, except the 
imported ones, when the Persian trimming is employed. 
Generally the stripes are black and white, though some- 





vastly ttish with pretty faces under them. 

Lone TULLE VzILs are no longer worn, as during the past 
summer, at the edge of the bonnet; they are now fastened 
at the side with an agrafe of either flowers or jewelry; 
then they are carried across the center of the bonnet, and 
are d at the ite side, and allowed to fall on the 
shoulder. 

Heap-Dresses are of every style; but one of the newest 
is called “The Regent,” and consists of a coronet of black 
velvet with a jet coronet over it; the comb is a repetition 
of this coronet, only on a smaller scale, and from the comb 
a white tulle veil falls over the back hair, covering the 
shoulders, and fastens in the center of the front of the low 
bodice. This is particularly stylish for a matron, and ought 
to be worn with a black dress. For a younger person, blue 
velvet and pearls might be substituted. 

Nets, made of the finest gold thread, are new and be- 
coming to persons of fair complexion. A new gold cord 
for the hair has been introduced in Paris, and has been 
already adopted by the Empress. It is about as thick asa 
moderate-sized finger, and is so pliable that it is arranged 
in loops, which alternate with the small false curls now 80 
fashionable around the top of the forehead, and which are 
continued along each side to the top of the chignon. This 
arrangement of head-dress is represented to be very be 
coming to oval-formed heads. 

Liven COLLARS AND SLEEVES are worn ornamented with 
lace, or embroidery, either in satin-stitch, or “ Point Russe,” 
which somewhat resembles the cat-stitch. This “Point 
Russe” is done in colored cotton, or sometimes even in fine 
zephyr. Sleeves are made with deep wristbands. Hand- 
kerchiefs are often embroidered to correspond with the 
work above the hem-stitch, and- the initials in the corner. 
Branches, flowers, dots, leaves, are the most popular pat- 
terns. 

Neck-Tres are beginning to be worn very wide, and are 
beautifally embroidered in silver and gold of various de- 
signs. 

Vetver CoLtarers, edged with lace, are worn over the 
dress cold days. 

In ORNAMENTS.—Jet cameos are much worn to trim silk 
dresses, and are also placed on gros grain, or'velvet. They 
are diamond-shaped, or oval, but the former are most in 
favor. Oxydized silver buttons are also exceedingly fashion- 
able; they bear the device of a head, resemble old coins, or 
are embossed with Greek letters. When coins are selected, 
it is necessary that every button should be different. Silver 
ornaments in fretwork are another favorite trimming; they 
are square, or didmond-shaped, fringed on the lower end 
with minute chains, each ending in 4 little ball. These 
are placed on every available part of the dress. Large 
colored glass beads are now to be seen round the throat, 
both with High and low dresses. They are nothing more 
than large glass balls, threaded on a silk cord of the same 
color. Two rows are usually worn, and from them is sus- 
pended ‘a large gold locket, with the initials of the wear’ 
in either turquoise, pearls, or diamonds. 
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POPPING THE QUESTION. 
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EMPIRE HEAD-DRESS. 


BABY’S FROCK. 
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CHEMISETTE AND CUFF. 
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EMPIRE HEAD-DRESS, 


EMPIRE HKAD-DRESS 
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EMPIRE BONNETS. 
NEW STYLES OF SLEEVES. 
NEW STYLES OF BODI 
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WALKING DRESS 
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NEW BALLAD. 


COMPOSED AND ABRANGED POR THE GUITAR 


BY ALICE HAWTHORNE. 





Published by permission of SEP. WINNER, proprietor of Copyright. 
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1. "Twere bet-ter that words were un - spoken That woundor dis-trees the fond 
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THOUGHTS. 
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true heart hath found 
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2. 
Gur lips may be tardy to utter 
The truth that we long to uni 


ese 


ae 


3. 
I would not, I could not distress thee, 
The friendship I pledge is sincere ; 


Bat time should ne’er teach them to mutter Oh, how could I ever but bless thee, 
One sentence unkindly and cold. 

For what is the-dew to the flower 
Tf frozen upon its frail leaf, 

Or what is the joy of an heur 
If followed by moments of grief. 


£o gentle, so kind, and so dear. 
The world may be dreary before thee, 
Tho’ bright be the dreams of the past, 
Then give me thy trust I implore thee, 
Aud aki will be well at the last. 






































COLLAR AND CUFF: WITH EMBROIDERY PATTERN FULL SIZB. 
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